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ADVANCEMENT PROGRAMS FOR DISATTACHED YOUTH: 
DO THEY WORK? 

Dr, Avi Gottlieb 



ABSTRACT 



Among Israeli youth 13 to 17 years of age, some 6.5% to 10.2% (or 
approximately 14,000 to 22,000) are considered to be disattached (neither work 
nor study). The varying estimat s of the number of disattached youths are 
attributable to a number of difficulties, including the absence of reliable 
means to survey this population in its entirety, the wide discrepancy in the 
dropout rates of Jewish versus Arab youths, and the probable 
underidentification of disattached girls. These difficulties have also 
resulted in a dearth of relevant data and research. Statements regarding the 
social processes that generate the disattachment process are mostly based on 
guesswork, and involve familiar social structural and social psychological 
explanations such as low socioeconomic origins, socialization in distressed 
neighborhood environments, non-functioning nuclear families with high rates of 
delinquency, debilitating illnesses and the absence of normative role models, 
and, of course, the failure of the educational system to respond to these and 
related difficulties - all these ultimately resulting in learning 
deficiencies, truancy, and school dropout* 
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A significant number of these disattached youths are ultimately absorbed 
by one or another component the Israeli rehabilitation and compensatory 
education system, which is of considerable magnitude and versatility, and 
which has developed a relatively efficient network of recruitment and outreach 
activities* This system, which at any given time absorbs thousands of youths 
at different stages of the disattachment process, includes various community 
residential programs which involve both voluntary and involuntary admission; 
it may cater to homogeneous or to heterogeneous populations; and it often 
evolves distinct educational and resocialization goals* 

Unfortunately, this multifarious system has been studied very little, 
with most empirical efforts being concentrated on the description and/or 
analysis of one single institution* While undoubtedly of inherent value, 
these restricted studies fail to do either theoretical or empirical justice to 
the fu."" complexity of this particular social problem - as the disattachment 
process itself, as well as questions related to the rehabilitation of dropout 
youths raise a series of theoretical, empirical and policy-related questions 
that require a more comprehensive approach* 

This is a study of more than 3600 disattached youths (some 65% males) 
born between 1962 and 1964, most of whom had been enrolled in one of 57 
rehabilitation frameworks* A subsample of this population had not been 
reabsorbed at all* Youths were sampled via a complex, partly ecological 
design* Data were collected from a variety of sources, including the 
institutions themselves, the agencies responsible for them, the Police 
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Authorities, and the Israeli Defense F;orces; the services of the Israeli 
Ministry of the Interior were employed to verify youths^ identities, which was 
imperative so as to enable us to merge files from different sources. The data 
included a series of background characteristics; treatment agency and staff 
evaluations of youths* motivations, social relationships and networks 
attitudes, and performance; criminal records; and multiple measures of the 
quality of military performance. These were integrated into models designed 
to predict and explain youths* post-institutional delinquency and military 
performance, as a function of both individual background characteristics and 
the program or institution that had absorbed the youth. In addition, data on. 
the institutions and programs themselves were collected via extensive 
interviews with staff and participants, with the aim of identifying specific 
institutional attributes (ecological, demographic, social, programatic) which 
may account for the subsequent level of readjustment among graduates (i.e., 
predict institutional ef fectiven(iss) . 

The findings from the present study may be summarized as follows: 
1. There are very few manifest differences among the youths enrolled 
in the various institutions and programs, either in socioeconomic background 
characteristics, or in the youths* relations with their families, or in 
selected motivational attributes and other evaluative assessments. A limited 
number of selected background characteristics related primarily to the level 
of functioning of the youths* nuclear families, appear to distiny^uish between 
two general categories of rehabilitation fraiieworks. However, these 
differences reflect no more than trends, and are not entirely consistent. 




These patterns cast some dOsibts as to the rationality of the absorption 
process in the Israeli rehabilitation system: contrary to prevailing 
assumptions, it does not consistently absorb differentially serious "problem 
youths" in different institutions (excluding mainly delinquency) although 
there may be latent (unmeasured) differences among youths in different 
programs. 

2. The programs studied, and in particular the residential 
institutions, vary quite consistently With respect to a nu^nber of 
organizational and programatic attributes, which may be scaled on a continuum 
of 'Wintenance" vs . "treatment" orientations. The treatment orientation 
entails the following components: a high level of individual and group therapy 
activities; student selection based primarily on disadvantaged background 
rather than on skill testing or achievements; attrition caused primarily by 
external problems rather than by internal conflicts; a moderate amount of 
activities designed to follow-up and aid graduates; at least some involvement 
of parents in the rehabilitation process; and a lessened feeling of 
dependency and institutionaTism among participants. 

3, Youths are neith'ar more nor less delinquent after having attended 
most of the rehabilitation programs and institutions than before, with the 
important exception of some of the inmates of involuntary centers. 
Participants in these programs appear to experience disproportionally high 
levels of criminal activity after grau^^iition, a relatively stable finding 
which is replicated for a number of indicators of criminal involvement, and 
which recurs even when we statistically control for prior delinquency (i*e., 
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this pattern does not appear to reflect a selection process)., These findings 
lend credence to the somewhat discouraging conclusion that the Israeli 
rehabilitation system as a whole evinces little success in reducing 
delinquency among disattached youths, an^ that some programs and. institutions 
may in fact have the opposite effect. 

4. There are similarly few reliable rehabilitation r ^^>am effects op 
the various indices oi military performance. The recruitment rates of youths 
from different institutions and community programs do vary somewhat, although 
these differences tend to diminish when we control statistically for other 
pertinent background variables such as sex and prior delinquency. There is 
some variation in early discharge rates, but little variability in the type of 
military courses attended (few youths advance beyond the basic training 
course), or in the units of service (most youths join service and 
administration units). The few and very limited impacts of selected 
frameworks on youths' dis-^^iplinary problems in the army (desertions, 
incarceration, etc.) tend to disappear in analyses which control for 
background variables , gender, and delinquency. Certain frameworks, primarily 
community programs, appear to constitute obstacles in the youths' military 
promotion sequence. In short, we find little evidence that the rehabilitation 
frameworks under study have ..ny impact on youths' military careers - with the 
exception of the likelihood of recruitment itself. 

The aggregated findings are far from encouraging; in fact, they appear 
to replicate and perhaps even to extend the notion generally accepted in the 
literature (e.g., Lipton et al., 1975) that rehabilitation does not "work". 
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In contrast to Lipton et al, (1975) and others , we have some evidence for the 
actual failure of certain types of treatment not only in contributing to 



and socially unacceptable behavior* While there remains some doubt as to the 
role of latent selection or self-selection mechanisms in producing these 
ef feces, the potential policy implications of the present findings may be 
considerable, especially since these presumed latent characteristics have not 
been uncovered by the rehabilitation system itself* Recall also that this 
study employed a comparison group of entirely dxsattached youths, who did not 
perform worse than the graduates of these programs on any of the indicators of 
social readjustment examined here*^ It remains to be seen whether certain 
specific attributes of these rehabilitation frameworks promote readjustment; 
if this were the case (perhaps along the analytic lines of the distinction 
between the treatment and maintenance orientations), rational change could 
perhaps be introduced into the system* Possible implications of these 
findings, and alternatives to the current approaches to the rehabilitation of 
disattached youth are discussed* 



* fhis comparison assumes an equivalence of treated and untreated youths* 
characteristics* .\s we shall see below, there is some question as to 
whether such an assumption is fully justified* 



social readjustment, but in actuallly promoting social alienation, detachment » 




!• PREFACE 



The design, sampling procedures and data collection in this study were 
complex and multifaceted ; in fact, this study represents the most ambitious 
research effort on the population of disattached and similar youths and on 
their rehabilitation programs in Israel - or, for that matter, anywhere else 
if we exclude a few large-scale meta-analytic studies which relied on 
previously collected data (e.g., Lipton et al., 1975). If this comment sounds 
like boasting, it is not (or only partially) meant to be. Rather, the point 
is that such a complex study warrants sophisticated analyses and reporting; 
and the present manuscript does only partial justice to these requirements. 
This report contains the first comprehensive presentation of the data 
collected in the course of this study - selected parts of Chapters 4 and 7 
have already been published elsewhere - with the intent of providing an 
overall descriptive profile of the population and of the rehabilitation 
institutions and programs examined, and^ of drawing a preliminary analytic 
picture of the effectiveness of these institutions and programs in 
contributing to the social reintegration of disattached youths. 

It should be acknowledged - at least for the sake of intellectual honesty 
- that a series of methodological and statistical prqblems r.emain unresolved, 
and that the analyses presented in the following chapters by no means exhaust 
the full potential of these data. Unfortunately, this potential is somewhat 
limited by data quality and by constraints on sampling procedures. For 
example, the very fact that most data (except on institutional attributes) 
were pooled from pre-existing files prepared by various agency officials 
limits both the reliability and the validity of some types of information. 
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The fact that the sampled youths were pfe-selected by institutions and 
frameworks and not experimentally assigned to them creates certain 
difficulties in the construction of causal models - as does our inability to 
ascertain that unmeasured or unmeasurable characteristics of youths are not 
unequally distributed in different subsamples, and do not differentially 
affect youths' criminal or military careers* 

And yet, I am confident - for reasons to be detailed throughout this 
report - that the overall findings presented here and the inferences drawn 
from them are valid and accurate* I say this with an enhanced sense of 
responsibility and with considerable discontent, as this study portrays* the 
Israeli rehabilitation and treatment system for disattached youths as 
basically lacking any appreciable impact on the delinquent and military 
careers of its charges; in fact, some institutions even appear to have 
detrimental effects* These findings, while not unheard of in the relevant 
empirical literature, have policy implications which may not be comfortable or 
even acceptable to many officials and professionals in the system* The least 
I can do, then, is to be very explicit about the major potential limitations 
of this study J so as to provide some ammunition to those who believe I should 
be shot (figuratively speaking, I hopel)* 



As noted, the design, sampling procedures and data collection in this 
study were quite complex - a fact which was of some significance not only in 
tems of the logistics of the research effort, but more importantly, in terms 
of the comprehensiveness and quality that may be imputed to the data, and of 



the comparability of information derived from various sources* Consider the 
bare statistics: the study involves a sample of over 3600 youths in three 
birth cohorts, which by conservative estimate represents 25-30% of the total 
population of disattached youths in this age group in Israel* These youths 
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were enrollad in one of close to sixty rehabilitation institutions or 
programs, affiliated with nine different governmental or public agencies. The 
institutions themselves and the agencies responsible for them, as well as the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Police Authority, and the Israeli Defense Forces 
(IDF) all served as data sources, arid fhese data were combined into a single 
comprehensive file for the purpose of analysis. Moreover, we conducted 
interviews with members of the institutional staffs at all levels of the 
organizational hierarchy, as well as with students or inmates, and in many 
cases supplemented this information with observational data. Under these 
conditions, it should come as no surprise that the data on some members of the 
sample, or data collected from some of the above--mentioned sources, are at 
times less than reliable or complete. 

The implications of this multi-level data collection are threefold. We 
are engaged here in a task which more resembles secondary data analysis than 
primary data collection. While considerable effort was expended to improve 
the quality of whatever data were available to us by cross-validation through 
multiple sources, the information is ultimately only as good as the data 
originally collected (by agencies and ins t i t u t id^Ts^h'ar ged'l?i'Eir^£he s e "y 
permits it to be. lliis is the source of all three problems: the ac times 
questionable reliability of information gleaned from institutional files, the 
considerable variance among institutions and agencies in both the quality and 
the quantity of the information available, and the virtual absence of data 
which are potentially crucial in predicting social readjustment (such as 
motivational or personality variables). The first (reliability) and second 
(missing data) limitations will be pointed out explicitly where necessary in 
this report. The third problem (unmeasured variables) is, of course, without 
any direct solution, and should mostly affect the explained variance in some 
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outcome variables. However, none of these prdSlems should delimit the basic 
conclusions in this report • 

The basic conceptual model underlying this study examines three 
generalized sets or groups of variables,, with the aim of ititerrelating them, 
where possible by means of an underlying causal structure. These three sets 
of variables may generically be described as input (characteristics of the 
youth, his family and community environment; his educational, vocational and 
criminal career; and the cognitive, emotional and social attributes he or she 
has developed or acquired within these environments or in the course of these 
careers); as process (characteristics of and processes in the 
rehabilitational environments absorbing the youth, such as ecological 
characteristics, population mix, student-to-staff ratios, absorption, 
educational, disciplinary, etc. policies, socialization and learning resources 
available, etc.); and as outcomes (in our case a series of indices reflecting 
criminal involvement, as well as the quality of military service, such as . 
recruitment, units and jobs, courses completed, ranks attained, conformity to 
ariny regulations, etc.). In this report we limit ourselves primarily to 
'input and outcome variables and their interrelationships - with the exception 
of the data on institutional attributes presented in Chapter 5. At face 
value, this array of data lends itself perfectly to the causal modeling 
techniques common in the social sciences (especially regression and path 
analyses); in practice, however, things are not so simple. A common-sense 
causal model would maintain that input variables affect outcome variables, and 
that these effects may be mediated by process variables - all as defined 
aibove. Such a model is of both theoretical and policy significance - the 
former because it enables us to examine the structure of social causation (an 
issue more fully discussed in Chapter 2), and the latter because it enables us 
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to delineate the net .effects of rehabilitation programs (and their attributes) 
on youths • social performance - so as to infer, if you wish, what is right or 
wrong with the Israeli rehabilitation system charged with this population. 

Things are not so simple because non-random sampling procedures were 
employed, so that at least in theory differences in the performance of youths 
from different institutions may be attributed to variations in unmeasured or 
unmeasurable characteristics - i.e., latent selectivity processes in these 
institutions.* In other words, the performance of two youths from two 
different institutions may vary not only because they attended different 
frameworks, but also because they themselves have different (motivational, 
personality, etc.) characteristics which served as a basis for selecting them 
into these institutions in the first place. This problem usually does not 
concern most sociologists, who utilize regression and related techniques under 
such conditions in any case; however, the policy relevance of the current 
study renders such concerns more salient. 

The reasons why we ultimately opted to present much of the comprehensive 
analyses in the form of regression models despite our acknowledgment of their 
problematic nature, are two-fold. First, the claim that institutions absorb 
youths with characteristics which either promote or retard social 
readjustment, but are unknown to the institution itself, is illogical and 
self-defeating: after all, it does not enable these institutions to become 
more rational either in their admissions or in their treatment policy, and it 
does not permit criticism of or change in the rehabilitation system: the 

* I am grateful to Dr. Sorel Cahan for helping me to clarify some of the 

issues related to this facet of causal analysis. While he has not quite 
managed to bring me to adopt his point of view, he did force me to 
reconsider some of the analytic assumptions I had taken for granted. 
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argument would that all institutions are effective; it is only the youths who 
are differentially ''hard--core''; and the relevant characteristics cannot be 
diagnosed. Second, it turns out that even when the non-random nature of the 
sample is partially taken into consideration by applying relevant statistical 
procedures, the overall patterns of findings are not altered signif icantly* I 
tend to take this as evidence for the relative robustness of these findings. 

There are two additional potential criticisms of this study that deserve 
mention; neither can be resolved at the present time, and both require 
further research. First, we are in principle engaged in a stud^ of careers ; 
youths moving through stages of rehabilitation, delinquent activities, 
trajectories of military service, etc. Unfortunately, this study cannot do 
full justice to the analytic implications of this notion (e.g., event history 
analysis; Hannan & Tuma, 1979), as the structure of our data does not lend 
itself to such techniques. The basic requirement is for career data to be 
collected repeatedly over time. We have recently acquired such a data set 
from the IDF (for example, dates of desertions, jail terms, promotions, etc.) 
and Tfom the PolTce Authorities (e.g., dates of criminal activities, court 
appearances, etc.); the relevant analyses are now in progress. 

Second, this study is limited to the careers of disattached adolescents 
up to the age of 21, and entails only two major dimensions: criminal 
activities and military performance. It may be argued - and, I believe, with 
some justification - that the delinquent patterns observed pertain to a peak 
period of criminal activity among adolescents, and that the military demands 
performance in a very unique, unrepresentative and demanding environment. In 
other words, delinquency and military performance may not be the most valid 
indicators of social readjustment among these youths - especially if a priori 
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delinquency levels are high and military performance is wanting in this 
population, thus curtailing the behavioral variance of these measures* It 
follows that a follow-up study of long-term careers, on dimensions such as 
employment, vocational training, marital stability, community integration, 
etc., is indicated. Such a study is now planned as the next stage of this 
research project. As it stands, the present report pertains only to short or 
intermediate-term effects, and thus to somewhat limited consequences of 
rehabilitation. 

A few final notes on the form of presentation. Given the complexity of 
the data and the need to be somewhat selective in their presentation, and 
given the problems of causal analysis mentioned above, this report takes a 
stepwise approach which may, at times, appear unnecessarily lengthy, but is 
logically consistent. After presenting the major theoretical and policy 
questions involved (Chapter 2) and the design, sampling and measures of this 
study (3), we shall provide a detailed background profile of the sample of 
disattached youths (4). and^the relati onsh ips..between^these«.character-i8t-ics— - 
and delinquent and military careers (Chapters 5 and 6 respectively). In 
Chapter 5 we focus on the rehabilitation institutions, their attributes and 
the empirical patterns that these attributes form. As already noted, specific 
institutional attributes have as yet not been correlated with individual 
outcome variables - primarily for technical reasons. Chapter 8 is the core of 
this report, as it examines the tripartite relationship between individual 
background characteristics, the rehabilitation program that absorbed the 
youth, and multivariate outcome variables. Here we shall also take another 
look at the problem of causal analysis, present alternative strategies, and 
make the case for an underlying causal model. A discussion of the 
implications of the present findings (Chapter 9) completes this report. 
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2. INTRODUCTION AND THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Disattachment - nature and scope of the problem 

In Israel, not unlike in many other nations, a certain portion of the 
juvenile population leaves school and other formal socialization frameworks 
(e.g., vocational training) prior to the age prescribed by law (16 years in 
Israel). Many of these youths do not find or even look for an alternative 
place of education or employment, and often are at risk of becoming truant, of 
joining street corner and other marginal groups, of becoming involved in crime 
and violence, as well as suffering from psychological stress and alienation. 
In this study, we refer to all those youths who have dropped out of normative 
frameworks of education, training, and work as di^sattached - without 
necessarily implying that other social or psychological deficiencies are 
present, and even if they have been absorbed by alternative rehabilitation, 
-treatment--and«--advancement'^programs^or**'ilist"iWt"'ions^ " ' 

There have been a number of attempts to arrive at statistical estimates 
of the magnitude of the population of disattached youths in Israel. These 
assessments vary widely, ranging from a low estimate of approximately 6.7% by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture (1985), via a more moderate appraisal of 
7.5% calculated by an official committee appointed by the Israeli Government 
to study the disattachment problem (Adler, 1980), to a high estimate of 
approximately 10.2% produced by several academic sources (Dery, 1979; 1981; 
Gottlieb, in press a). 

These variations are due to two primary factors. First, there are no 
reliable records on this population, both due to political reasons, and 
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because it is virtually impossible to survey it empirically. Second, there 
are serious operational difficulties in defining the boundaries of the 
relevant population, and in identifying and accounting for the factors that 
might lead tj its over- or underestimation. One major problem is overlapping 
definitions, grounded in the fact that disattar,n.-nent may be caused by, 
accompanied by, or lead to a; series of additionil social and/or psychological 
disfunctions, such as 'lelinquency , association with marginal subcultures, or 
alienation. Yet, none of these phenomena or events define or parallel 
disattachment, so that, for example, the known population of juvenile 
delinquents provides a partial and very poor estimate of school dropout 
rates. Nonetheless, we will return to the issue of delinquency below, as 
delinquents do in fact represent a significant portion of the disattached 
population as a whole. 

There are additional, perhaps more easily traceable difficulties with 
overall assessments of disattachment. For example, there is no doubt that the 
Si;h.QP.l-dEopout„rate„among..Ari:b -Israelis is significantly highsr than that 
among Jews; in the above rited study by the Ministry of Education and Culture 
(1985), the estimated difference is threefold. Consequently, a survey of 
Israeli youths in general, including both sectors, would yield estimates that 
are approximately 4% higher than those for the Jewish population alone. A 
somewhat similar problem exists with respect to presumed differences between 
disattached boys and girls: the usually held assumption that dropout rates 
among males and females differ may be inaccurate insofar as disattached giris 
function more passively (e.g., they are less delinquent), and may thus be 
underidentified. In fact, the Ministry of Education study, which provides the 
most recent data on this issue, minimizes these differences (6.8% vs. 6.6% for 
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boys and girls respectively). In any event, the size and proportion of the 
Israeli population of disattached youths is far from negligible; even if the 
comparison to some other developed nations (e.g,, Britain, the U.S., etc., 
where youth disattachment may also be contingent upon more severe ethnic and 
racial tensions) is favorable, these juveniles remain a serious social problem 
in an absolute sense in this country as well. 

let us now turn to crime statistics, which are related though not 
equivalent to estimates of youth disattachment. In 1982, youth between the 
ages of 9 to 18 were involved in a total of 7710 known crimes in Israel 
(Central Bureau of Statistics, 1983). This represents a 28.9% share of 
juvenile crime in the overall crime rate in Israel during that year. The 
major categories of juvenile criminal involvement included crimes against 
property (60.3%, which is 10.5% lower than in the adult population), crimes 
against persons (22%, or 9.3% higher than among adult perpetrators), and 
crimes against the public order (10.4%, or 1.3% higher). The latter two 
^■^t^Sgbxri'es , wh^icb' are disproportionately populated :b,y juveniles, are of course 
-also most indicative of the prevalence of unpremeditated aggressive and 
violent behavior. The overall juvenile rate has increased by A. 5% over a 
five-year period (Central Bureau of Statistics, 1979); but inspection of 
long-term trends in juvenile delinquency reflects a less consistent picture. 
There is no doubt, however, that the criminal involvement of second-generation 
juveniles of Afro-Asian origin is on the rise. 

In and of themselves, these statistics should come as no surprise: 
juvenile crime rates are on a persistent and disturbing incline in virtually 
all nations where reliable statistics are maintained — not to mention the 

fact that official crime statistics may significantly and differentially 
underestimate the actual rate of delinquent behavior among juveniles (e.g., 

23 
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Hihdelang, Hirschi & Weiss, 1981). But even if we rely exclusively on 
of ficial crimes statistics, the upsurge in juvenile delinquency is 
considerable. For example, the shaie of juvenile crime in the total crime 
rate in the U.S. has increased by almost 30% in the past ten years, and the 
statistics in Britain and in other Western European countries are virtually 
the same. 

In Israel, as noted, we have incurred an increase in juvenile delinquency 
of 8.5% over a five-year period. The accelerating juvenile crime rate is 
perhaps of particular poignancy in Israel, since large-scale juvenile 
involvement in crime is a relatively recent phenomenon that had been virtually 
non-existent only 25 or 30* years ago. Israel's first Prima Minister, David 
Ben-Gurion, is said to have stated that a first military Chief of Staff of 
Near Eastern origin and a first Hebrew prostitute would serve to prove the 
viability of this nation. Both these aspirations have now been fulfilled — 
the latter to a greater -extent than Ben-Gurion may have anticipated. 

From a purely scientific as well as a policy point of view, some of the 
more important data are missing when we examine raw crime statistics. 
Specifically, and as we will see in more detail below, much of the theoretical 
discussion on juvenile delinquency implicates a variety of social structural, 
social processual, and social psychological precursors which presumably 
predict and explain juvenile involvement in crime. Unfortunately, both police 
records and much of the sociological and criminological research in this 
country provide little comprehensive data on youths engaged in crime beyond 
the self-evident information on criminal records and court dispositions. 

Nonetheless, certain inferences may be drawn even from the limited 
information available from police records. We find that while 88.8% of all 
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criminally involved youths had been born m Israel, in fully 94.3% of these 
cases Che youths' fathers originated from Asian or African countries. These 
data are at least indirectly indicative of socioeconomic position as well» as 
a considerable array of studies reveals that the average famj y income <n 
households of Afro-Asian origin lags some 30% behind the mean national income 
(e.g., Smooha & Peres, l975; Smooha, 1978), and that this discrepancy appearb 
to be affected little by length of stay in the country. 

These same sources also reveal clear ethnic differences in the standard 
of living, level of education, and in political representation and 
participation (see also Cohen, 1983) between these two ethnic groups. There 
IS even some question whether these disparities have been bridged in^x'scent^ 
years. The police data themselves are directly indicative of two additional 
relevant statistics: first, father's occupational status, which is listed 
only xn some 75% of the cases, is predominantly blue-collar; police recor'^s 
do not even record cases of unemployment, which may be numerous. Second, 
68.8% of all criminally involved youths live in neighborhoods officially 
designated as economically and socially disadvantaged (see Spilerman & Habib, 
1976; Klaff, 1977 for the concentration of Near Eastern and North African 
Jews in development towns in Israel). 

These data, albeit limited, point to the disproportionate involvement of 
youths from certain ethnic and disadvantaged background m crime - which m 
Itself should come as no surprise. Of course, family origin and parents* 
occupational status by no means capture the entire nature and meaning of the 
disadvantages impinging upon these youths, and other processes may well be 
implicated. Nonetheless, it is clear that at le^st on these dimensions the 
cl-^racteristics of criminally involved youths closely resemble those of the 
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disattached. Agrin, while these two populations are not equivalent, both 
their characteristics and the explanations for the causal factors involved Ia 
delinquency and disattachment exhibit considerable similarities; and in this 
report we shall approach the two issues by taking these resemblances into 
consideration* 

theoretical mo 4o I s of disattachment and delinquency 

Causal and processual models of disattachment , delinquency, and crime - 
which are, more often than not, theoretically viewed as relat.ed .if.not 
equivalent -^^re^^not -direc* .y germane to the present report. After all, we 
are concerned here with the treatment and rehabilitation of disfunctioning 
youths, and not with the etiology of their disfunctions. Viewed from a 
slightly different perspective, however, a brief discussion of such 
theoretical models becomes more valuable: many of these models adumbrate the 
(mostly social) determinants or concondtants of the disattachment process. In 
other words, these theories identify those particular empirical variables 
Xe^*/^»>a>..,SQgj-Q^ cpjiomic back ground, family structure and dynamics, socialization, 
experienoes, role models, educational careers, etc.) thet may not only cause 
the youth's disattachment, but may also delimit or promote hx& or her chances 
of rehabilitation. Consequently, many of these theoretical models dictate the 
operationalization (where possible) of certain social characteristics, which 
in turn may serve as necessary covariates for the analysis of institutional 
effectiveness in rehabilitating disattached and delinquent youths. 

Theoretical ercplanations of delinquency may be found in virtually any 
text on the subject (e.g., Johnson, 1979; Kornhauser, 1970; Kratcoski & 
Kratcoski, 1979; Krisberg & Austin, 1979; and many others), many of which 
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use similar criteria in classifying these theories* Perhaps the most 
fundamental of these classifications is based on distinctions among scientific 
disciplines, usually demarcating biological or physiological, psychological or 
psychodynamic, social psychological or interactional, and sociological or 
social ^structural explanations • These basic distinctions are, of course, far 
from- ideal, as-many of. vthe.^physio^logixaJ^, psy^hglo^ and social impacts on 
the etiology of disattachment and delinquent behavior undoubtedly operate 
concurrently* 

Here, we shall refrain from reviewing strictly biological and 
psychological models, except to note the following. First, biological, 
physiological or psychophysiological explanations of crime and delinquency 
have moved far beyond the morphological models that had been prevalent during, 
the late 19th century, such as the distinctions among "temperaments or "body 
types" and their relationship to crime, or Lombroso's work on hereditary 
biological inferiority (Shah and Roth, 1974). Probably the most significant 
advances in this area are to be found in follow-up studies of monozygotic and 
dizygotic twins who had been separated from their criminal families of 
origin; these studies provide some evidence of the hereditary nature of 
delinquent behavior, though it is far from consistent and not entirely 
convincing. A related line of research concentrates on the so-called xyy 
sex chromosome syndrome in males (one additional y chromosome - e.g., 
Court-Brown, 1968), which presumably predicts delinquent and primarily violent 
behavior. Most of this research is based on single case studies; a 1970 HEW 
report reviewing this work maintains that there is no proven relationship 
between the xyy complement and criminality or violence. While I do not feel 
Qualified to evaluate this effort, I should note that the repeatedly 
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demonstrated relationships between psychological (e.g., intelligence - Hirschi 
& Hindelang, 1977; Simons, 1978) and certain social structural (e.g., social 
class - Tittle, Villemaz & Smith, 1977; and sex - Jensen & Eve, 1976) 
variables on the one hand and delinquency on the other seem to suggest that 
biological factors (or, for that matter, social variables) cannot be viewed in 
isolation, but probably interact with a variety of processes and settings to 

"proTuce dWri:ifquency~. - . ^ _ 

It is perhaps even more difficult to generalize from psychological 
explanations of delinquency . With the exception of the already mentioned 
factor of intelligence - which in itself is in some dispute (e.g., Menard & 
Morse, 1984), the notion of a relationship between self-esteem or self-concept 
and deviance (Wells, 1978), a number of strictly behavioral concepts of 
criminal personality "types" such as psychopathic or sociopathic personalities 
(e.g., Glueck & Glueck, 1979), and the social learning approach (Akers & 
Krohn, 1979), most of the developments in this area are psychoanalytically 
oriented (cf. Clinard, 1974, for a general review; and Schoenfeld, 1975, with 
particular reference to psychoanalytic theory). Most of these theories are 
based on neo-Freudian conceptions, such as Erikson (1959), Sullivan, Grant & 
Grant (1957), and others. The most that can be said about these approaches is 
that their empirical bases are somewhat precarious; considerations of 
historical and social determinants of individual behavior are also frequently 

absent. Not surprisingly, psychological testing batteries, such as the MMPI, 

j 

the CPI, or the TAT, which are partially or wholly based on psychodynamic 
notions, have been less than successful in predicting delinquency. 

By social psychological explanations I mean to refer to a series of 
models, similar in general conception but different in detail and in the 
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processes implicated) which view delinquency as an outcome of processes at the 
individual level (most frequently those related to perception, cognition, and 
the development of normative constraints) on the one hand, and the social 
environment on the other* This conceptualization may be somewhat misleading, 
as some psychological theorizing (e.g., social learning theory) and some 
sociological models to be discussed below (e.g., labelling theory)^ appear to - 
naintain similar mediational notions. Nonetheless, the emphasis on the 
individual processing of social information and conditions is clearly most 
salient among the models falling under this social psychological rubric. 

The most well-known social psychological explanations (as defined here) 
of delinquency, crime and disattachment include Reckless* (1969; 1962) theory 
of containment, Harwell's (1969) model of powerlessness , Sykes & Matza*s 
(1957; Matza & Sykes, 1961) techniques of neutralization, and, of course, 
Sutherland's (1947) differential association theory. We will not review all 
these models in detdii, but only elaborate on one or two examples. 

Perhaps the most widely known and cited among these social psychological 
approaches is Sutherland's theory of differential association, which itself 
has generated a s ries of further theoretical and empirical developments. 
Sutherland *w conception is also the most sociologically oriented of these 
approaches as, according to this theoretical model, the ultimate cause of 
crime and delinquency is cultural conflict - that is, the conflict between two 
or more groups or subcultures as to what constitutes normatively sanctioned as 
opposed to criminal behavior; and this (value) conflict is fused with social 
structure and the conflict inherent in it. 

The social psychological component of differential association theory is 
most evident in Sutherland's discussion of process at the individual level - 
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in this case the process of learning and socialization. This process takes 
.place, in. '^intimate personal groups" which may differ from one another in 
cultural assumptions, and it involves the internalization of motives, values, 
norms, behaviors, and techniques (e.g., of crime and law violation). In 
essence, socialization is a process that always succeeds; yet its specific 
contents vary iiT different groups and subcultures. The only parameters that 
do vary, in addition to content., are the "frequency, duration, priority and 
intensity" of differential associations - again a more social psychological 
element in Sutherland's theory. 

There have been a number of critical appraisals of Sutherland's approach 
(cf., Kornhauser, 1970), concerning his cultural determinism, his 
misconception of learning theory, and his confusion of culture, social 
structure, values, and behavior. However, the most interesting implication 
for our purposes is that, contrary to most sociological conceptions, class and 
social structure are not directly pertinent to the theoretical explanation of 
crime. It is, after all, cultural (i.e., value) mismatches rather than social 
or class conflict (i.e., conflicts of interest) that account for the emergence 
of marginal subcultures, including crime and delinquency. 

Let us now briefly examine one additional theoretical framework, which 
fits perhaps even more directly into the rubric of "social psychological" 
approaches - namely, Sykes and Matza's (1957) theory of "techniques of 
neutralization". While these authors agree with Sutherland in viewing 
delinquent behavior as learned, they contest the notion of differential 
values, norms and subcultures as a basis for delinquency; in fact, they argue 
that societal conformity is prevalent even in the most deviant subcultures. 
Instead, Sykes and Matza suggest that delinquents avail themselves cf various 
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defenses, rationalizatipns , or neutralizations to justify deviant behavior. 
Note that the very need to rationalize deviant behavior implies that normative 
spcietal prescriptions are at least known, if not partially internalized. 
Examples of neutralization techniques include denials of responsibility, of 
injury, and of the victim, and an appeal to loyalties more central than the 
person harmed* 

Sykes and Matza's theory, while not as influential as Sutherland's 
explanation, is an almost perfect example of a social psychological approach, 
insofar as it emphasizes micro-social (and perhaps even intra-individual) 
processes as responsible for the emergence of delinquency. Even though this 
emphasis does not necessarily preclude macro-social or social structural 
cons liberations, it certainly points to the theoretical priority of social 
psychological processes; and this stands in sharp contrast to the more 
sociologically oriented theories to be discussed below. 

Between the social psychological and the social structural approach, we 
find a nunLer of theories which describe subcultural value-systems (involving, 
e.g., hedonism, negativism, toughness, ascription to fate, autonomy, etc.) 
which translate into individual norms and behaviors (e.g.. Miller, 1958; 
Cohen, 1955). In contrast to Sutherland, however, there are no postulates 
here as to the processes (e.g., learning) by which such transitions occur. 
Thus, if we accept the distinction between social psychological and 
sociological approaches - the former being related to the relative emphasis on 
cognitive or other individual processes that make the delinquent adopt 
anti-social values and norms - both Miller and Cohen would probably fall into 
the "sociological" category. It is this latter type of theoretical framework 
that we now turn to. 
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Two not dissimilar approaches must be credited with providing the initial 
and original theoretical framework for the sociological explanation of crime 
and delinquency ; Thrasher's theory of the development of gangs (1927), and 
Shaw & McKay's (1942; Shaw et al , , 1929) work on crime and delinquency. Both 
these conceptions are, at the outset, ecologically oriented, in the sense that 
they attempt to empirically identify urban areas (e.g., city slums) where 
delinquency rates are highest (using official crime records). However, both 
theories go beyond establishing ecological correlations, and proceed to 
identify the sociological characteristics of high-level crime areas, and - 
this aspect is most prevalent in Shaw & McKay - the modes of transmission of 
delinquent subcultures, values and norms. Moreover, both Thrasher's and Shaw 
& McKay's theories may be labelled "social control models", as Kornhauser 
(1970) has done: the explanation for the emergence of social disorganization 
and hence delinquency is the absence or weakening of social controls - rather 
than the presence of social strain or conflict as argued in later sociological 
theories . 

Thrasher (1927) is principally concerned with gangs in general, which is 
not necessarily coterminous with delinquent gangs. Gangs emerge in specific 
ecological areas (slums, inner-city areas) whiclr are characterized by physical 
deterioration, high geographical mobility and disorganization, and potent 
economic and ecological boundaries. However, the prime causative agent in the 
emergence of gangs is the weakness of social institutions and controls in 
these areas; the gang provides a substitute for the exercise of social 
cpntrol and for the fulfilment of human needs. 

These gangs may or may not become delinquent, and they may or may not 

A 

develop a solidified social structure (e.g., division of labor, 
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stratification, leadership). Whether the gang becomes institutionalized 
depends on a variety of social processes, both external (e.g., conflict over 
territorial rights) and internal (cohesion, solidarity). Recognizing that the 
gang is not the sole cause of delinquency. Thrasher also notes that gang 
members are already preselected on the basis of background characteristics - 
primarily neglect, disinterest and dis functioning by the nuclear family. 
However, such variations may also occur among individuals who had not joined 
gangs; the variance in delinquency between gang members and other boys in the 
area may thus be minimal. 

To summarize, then, conditions (poverty, mobility, etc.) prevailing in 
given ecological areas combine to promote a state ot social disorganization in 

i 

which normative institutions become ineffective. The consequent weakness of 
social control and the failure to satisfy '"human needs" create a void, which 
is then filled by gangs - which may become social institutions that exercise 
control. As not all gangs become delinquent, and as gang membership is not 
necessarily coterminous with delinquency. Thrasher does not raally provide an 
integrated theory of the relationship between social control and delinquency. 
This void is at least partially filled by Shaw and McKay. 

Shaw and McKay (1942; Shaw et al. , 1929) reiterate Thrasher's 
preoccupation with the ecological correlation between physical area (various 
types of city slums) and delinquency rates. High-delinquency areas are 
communities characterized by social disorganization, which is taken to mean 
the community's inability to realize its values, or to implement or satisfy 
universal human needs (economic sufficiency, life and health, education, 
stability and order). Such breakdown is correlated with three primary 

macro-social indicators: economic well-being, population mobility, and the 
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percentage of foreign-born and blacks in the community. The latter represents 
a heterogeneity index, which in turn reduces community solidarity. Race and 
nativity also represent important explanatory variables at the individual 
level, as foreign cultures are ill-adapted to their new environments, causing^ 
ineffective socialization, loss of control, and family conflict - which in 
turn promote delinquency. 

To summarize, then, Shaw and McKay develop a full-fledged causal model of 
the emergence of delinquent gangs and of delinquency in general, as a function 
of ecologicaT and social characteristics in c.entain .communitiesv These 
characteristics engender social disorganization, an inability to fulfill human 
needs, and the loss of social control. The gang and its subculture become an 
alternative, almost autonomous agent of control, with alternative values and 
with its own social structure. These values are transmitted within the 
subculture, and they stand in continuous conflict with the dominant culnure 
(cf. specifically Shaw, 1931). The mere existence of this subculture with its 
own mechanisms of cultural values and social controls becomes a main source of 
attraction for prospective delinquents, even when more conventional mores 
continue to exist in the community. 

^^^o main criticisms may be levelled against ^'control models" in general, 
and against Shaw & McKay's theory in particular. First, a certain amount of 
conceptual inconsistency is inherent in these theoretical conceptions, and 
especially in Shaw & McKay's version. Social disorganization is a 
prerequisite for the emergence of delinquent subcultures and delinquency. 
Delinquent subcultures themselves contribute to social disorganization (i.e., 
a circular model, which in and of itself is not necessarily a valid 
criticism); yet they cannot create disorganization , which depends on external 
factors (poverty, mobility, heterogeneity). Consequently, delinquent 
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subcultures cannot be entirely autonomous, as Shaw & McKay claim; they must 
always depend on external factors which prevent the community from maintaining 
effective institutions and social control. Thus, delinquent subcultures never 
become an inherent part of the community system; they remain an unwanted and 
foreign element that the community is too weak to throw off* 

The second potential weakness of social control theories of delinquency 
is empirical. The extraneous factors of poverty, mobility and heterogeneity 
that presumably (and indirectly) contribute to crime rates imply that we 
should find high and positive correlations between SES, rates of mobility, and 
percent foreign-born and blacks on the one hand, and crime rates on the 
other. There is some confusion as to whether these indices should be measured 
at the aggregate (i.e., community) or at the individual level, though it seems 
to this observer that Shaw & McKay's theoretical framework clearly suggests 
the former. The evidence, in any event, is not entirely consistent, though in 
defense of the social control model it should be admitted that it holds much 
better for aggregate measures, and that some of the disconf irmation - 
especially at the individual level of measurement - is related to 
methodological difficulties (e.g., the use of official vs. self-reported 
crime), which bear no relation whatsoever to the underlying theoretical 
propositions. In short, social control theory, while not unproblematic, 
remains a viable though somewhat underrated model for the explanation of 
delinquent subcultures (mostly gangs) and delinquent behavior. 

The second :major sociological orientation toward the explanation of crime 
and delinquency, encompasses a range of thpoietical frameworks which might be 
labelled "strain or conflict theories'* (cf.. Kornhauser, 1970). We will 
exemplify with two of the most well-known conceptualizations of this genre: 
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Merton's theory of anomie, and Cloward & Ohlin^s conception of values, 
opportunities and strain. 

Merton's (e.g., 1938; 1957) version of the social strain orientation 
underlies virtually all later developments in this area. We will concentrate 
here on those components of Merton's work that are most directly germane to 
the explanation of crime and delinquency. Strain, according to Merton, is an 
individual- level outcome of social disorganization or anomie, which in turn is 
a consequence of cultural and social structural inibalances. The basic 
cultural imbalance (in modern society) is reflected in the emphasis on very 
specific hierarchical and highly valued goals (economic success), without 
similar attention being paid to the means -by^-which these goals are to be 
achieved. Such an imbalanced culture defines the state of anomie. Anomie 
itself, however, is not a sufficient condition for the emergence of deviance; 
Merton adds two further considerations: the universal nature of preferred 
values and goals, which are accepted by virtually all; and the unique nature 
of stratification in Western sod ;ties, where mobility is possible, yet the 
inequality of resources for attaining success (i.e., achieving those goals) 
creates an imbalance between preferred values and goals and the available 
means to pursue them. Thus, a discrepancy between culture (universally 
accepted goals) and social structure (inequality in available means) is built 
into Western society. It is this imbalance at the structural, macro-social 
level that creates strain at the individual level. It is the specific nature 
of this imbalance which determines the mode of individual responses to 
strain. In the case most relevant to us, the imbalance between accepted 
cultural goals, coupled with the rejection of (or inability to employ) the 
institutionalized means for achieving these goals, create ''innovation*^ i.e.. 
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the substitution of illegal for legal means to achieve culturally accepted 
goals - that is, crime. We note that in addition to providing an alternative 
theoretical framework to Shaw and McKay (1942), Thrasher (1927) and others, 
Merton in essence proposes that delinquency is inherent in certain (mostly low 
SES) environments, and that social structural processes and forces are to be 
blamed for the concentration of high delinquency rates in the lower classes* 
To some extent, it is this politically liberal implication that has 
contributed to the continuous appeal of Merton^s and other strain theories of 

V* 

delinquency* 

Cloward and Ohlin^s (1960) work is closely related to Merton^s version of 
strain theory, though certain additional assumptions render lower-class and 
slum-area delinquency as theo.cetically stable and immutable. Indeed, Cloward 
and Ohlin propose that the lower (working)-class subculture generates its own 
set of values regarding the high merit of material rewards which do not 
resemble middle-class values (which presumably emphasize status). There is no 
question of imperfect socialization (by the family, school, etc.) to societal 
values, as lower-class boys are conforming - though to the norms of a 
different subculture. The strain experienced by these youths is similar to 
that analyzed by Merton, although the notion of expectations is emphasized: 
lower-class youths are aware of the socie^'sl stratification structure, and of 
the likely denial by society of their legitimate access to material goals. 
This discrepancy between aspirations and expectations creates strain, ergo 
delinquency. 

There have been a number of direct and indirect tests of social strain 
theory, (e.g., Hyman, 1953; Elliott, 1962; Hirschi, 1969; and many others) 
which cannot be detailed here. We note, however, that research which reveals 
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low correlations between low SES and delinquency is equally damaging to both 
control and strain theories; and that the most central assertion of strain 
theory - namely, the necessary discrepancy between aspirations and 
expectations among lower-class, delinquent boys - has received only limited 
empirical support (e.g., Hirschi, 1969; Spergel, 1967; Liska, 1971). 

There exist two additional sociological theoretical approaches to the 
explanation of disattachment and delinquency: labeling or societal reaction 
theory, and Marxist or neo-Marxist approaches. The latter is perhaps best 
represented by Schwendinger & Schvendinger (1976; 1977v and fay Tifft (1979). 
The central argument is a relatively straightforward extension of basic 
Marxist theory. Advanced capitalism has created, among others, an emphasis on 
the individual appropriation (and the unequal distribution) -of the means of 
production on the one hand, and economic stagnation on the other hand. The 
stagnated economy creates a dearth of jobs, which will be felt primarily among 
marginal populations, such as youth. Socializing agencies, and primarily 
schools, exacerbate the p. ight of this population, by sanctioning the same 
behaviors that are punished and rewarded by managers in the labor market. 
Since lower-class families cannot accommodate the resultant problems (e.g., 
via counselling), breakdown frequently ensues, and the probability of 
marginality (and hence delinquency) increases correspondingly. Here, then, we 
again find an emphasis on strain resulting from the discrepancy between 
aspiratiohs^and^ expectations'^ in *the Tower classes. However , we -discover two 
additional elements in this approach: the appropriation of the means of 
production as creating this strain, and the implication of social agencies 
(and particularly schools) as perpetuating it. 
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Labeling theory is somewhat more difficult to explicate to a nutshell; 
it is, in essence, an attempt to negate the reification of marginality and 
deviance (including delinquency and crime) common to virtually all other 
theoretical approaches • Labeling theory, which was originated by Tannenbaum 
(1938) and is now most closely associated with Becker (1973), Lemert (1972).,, 
and Schur (1971), postulates that deviant behaviors and identities emerge in 
the process of social interaction, and occur by virtue of the imposition of 
negative labels upon the individual* In short and perhaps with some 
oversimplification, individual acts have to be discovered, identified, labeled 
as deviant and negatively sanctioned before the vicious cycle of repeated 
deviant beh§yior (secondary deviance) is implemented, and a full-fledged 
deviant identity emerges* ^ 

Deviants, then, are those who are publicly labeled as such, and deviance 
is not directly related to social structure or to cultural differentiation - 
although disadvantaged individuals are more likely to be labeled and hence to 
become and re;hain deviant. Crime and juvenile delinquency are of special 
interest to the theory, as here labeling is almost always publir, official, 
conducted by powerful agencies, and accompanied by institutionalized and 
ideological processes (e.g., the "theory of office", which prescribes the 
presumably benign processing of offenders in institutions which ultimately 
precipitates labeling), and by rituals such as "degradation ceremonies", which 
embody a variety of institutional activities (e.g., stripping) designed to 
damage the individual's self-image. Public and official labeling, according 
to the theory, only serves to deepen the deviant's stigmatization. 

Without belaboring the ongoing controversy on the value of labeling 
theory for the explanation of deviance in general and crime and delinquency in 
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particular, we should note that at least in the area of crime some of the 
major assumptions of labeling theory appear to be violated by an impressive 
array of empirical research (cf» Wellford, 1975; Hirschi, 1980, for more 
elaborate reviews),. For example, it ic the case that -siany acts labeled as 
criminal - such as murder - are in fact inhnrently so, as this r'efinition 
varies neither cross-temporally nor cross-culturally. There is also little 
evidence that criminal labels are distributed "liberally" by the authorities 
and by powerful agencies (in fact, these agencies often avoid labeling), or 
that the disadvantaged or the discriirinated against (e.g., on the basis of sex 
or race) are handled muc^' differently by the criminal justice sysCem. It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion, reached by a number of authors, that 
labeling theory may be more pertinent to other areas of deviant behayior 
(e.g., mental illness, retardation, sexual deviance) than to the explanation 
of crime and delinquency. 

Implications for the current study 

The preceding discussion was concerned with a brief perusal of major 
theoretical explanations as to why juveniles (and, with some exceptions 
related to the explanation of emergent juvenile gangs, adults as well) become 
engaged in criminal activities. Recall, however, that the main concern in the 
current study is not* with juvenile delinquents, but with youths who drop out 
of normative socialization frameworks - although many of thes3 disattached 
adolescents become criminally involved or otherwise engaged in 
counter-normative behavior. What* then, is the relevance of etiological 
^theories of delinquency to our present concerns? 
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While there is little theoretical or empirical literature to support any 
assertion about the nature, emergence and consequences of disattachment, I 
-would suggest that the explanations and variables stressed by most theories of 
delinquency and crime are highly relevant here as well. As we shall see in 
Chapter 4, the present research provide? 3t least partial support for the 
notion that many of the social structural and social psychological 
characteristics traditionally attributed to juvenile delinquents to a 
considerable extent also pertain to dropouts. Both populations are ''ikely to 
originate from distressed neighborhoods, disadvantaged ethnic groups which 
often evince non-dominant value systems and subcultures, low socio-economic 
background, and families which often fail to function adequately due to 
unemployment, illness, delinquency, absentee parents, or other problems. It 
is likely, though more difficult to ascertain empirically, that youths growing 
up under such conditions will experience emotional, cognitive and social 
deficiencies which will ultimately lead to counter-normative behaviors such as 
delinquency, disattachment, etc. 

In fact, it should be theoretically possible to trace the career of a 
youth who ultimately drops out of normative socialization frameworks such as . 
school on the basis of his or her social psychologically and social 
structurally determined experiences during childhood and adolescence - 
although this is not, strictly speaking, the intent of this study. Youths 
from disadvantaged ecological, socioeconomic and family background are likely 
to enter school (or any other external socialization agency) ill-prepared, 
with little or no capacity to respond to the intellectual and social 
challenges of these settings. In maay cases, these children may also lack 
parental support for academic achievement, not to speak of physical (nowhere 
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to do homework), psychological (domestic violence) and social (disruptive 
influences by siblings, deviant elements in the neighborhood, etc.) 
handicaps. If the school system is not sufficiently responsive to these 
problems (and it is often not - due to budgetary constraints, manpower 
shortages, lack of professional skills, and even neglect), the youth will fall 
behind, become inattentive, truant, and finally drop out altogether. In the 
course of this process, which inay last years, additional handicaps may 
develop: the youth may lose skills (including basic reading and writing 
skills) already acquired, become concerned with iiranediate gratification of his 
needs, acquire a limited attention span, become alienated not only from school 
but from ether social institutions and from society as a whole, lose any 
motivation to achieve nor-atively sanctioned goals, join peer groups composed 
of youths with similar deficiencies, become engaged in delinquent activities, 
etc. lu short, limited cognitive and emotional handicaps due to 
disadvantageous socialization experiences U early childhood, which could have 
been handled earlier and efficiently by preventive measures, have mushroomed 
into a complex socio-psychological syndrome which requires correspondingly 
complex means of rehabilitation. 

This argument brings us back full circle to the main original purpose of 
this study. If indeed youths at risk of dropping out from school acquire the 
series of cognitive, emotional and social deficiencies adumbrated here, and if 
the disattachment process itself entails additional handicaps which presumably 
make social reintegration even more difficult, a number of policy implications 
are inevitable. In particular, any institutional effort to rehabilitate, 
advance and reintegrate these youths would have to take steps to minimize or 
overcome these handicaps - and this via non-traditional means, as the ordinary 
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approach taken by normative agencies (especially the educational system) has 
already failed. We shall have to say more on these matters in the concluding 
chapter of this manuscript. 

Beyond policy implications, however, there are also several 
considerations of immediate empirical value to be raised. Any study that 
undertakes an evaluation of diverse settings for disattached youths - as we 
shall try to accomplish here - must take account of the possibility that 
rehabilitation frameworks differ not only in the quantity and quality of 
treatment, (or other) efforts implemented, but also in the type of population 
absorbed. School dropouts who are chosen to attend any given rehabilitation 
program may have to meet certain selection and entrance criteria in regard to, 
for example, the length of disattachment, their level of cognitive and other 
skills, their level of psychological or social functioning, the extent of 
delinquent and deviant activity, etc. In fact, the Israeli rehabilitation 
system as a whole is presumably based on such multiple selections; in some 
programs they may exclude a specific subpopulation of dropout youths from 
admission (e.g., those with criminal records, those unable to read or write, 
etc.), whereas other programs may claim to cater precisely to those most 
"difficult" youths (including those lacking any alternatives in the education 
system). 

Of couL^e, if these criteria were strictly upheld, it would be almost 
impossible to mount a comparative study of these programs, as youths' 
characteristics and program attributes would be highly correlated and their 
respective impacts on rehabilitation would be difficult to disentangle. The 
present study, however, was predicated on the assumption that such selection 
criti'^ria, while recited almost uniformly by all agencies and officials in the 
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rehabilitation system, are neither well-defined nor strictly applied, I 
believe that the findings reported here, particularly those relating to the 
similarity of background characteristics among youths recruited by diverse 
programs and institutions, lend credence to this assumption. Now, if the 
recruitment of dropout youths into these different rehabilitation programs is 
indeed quite indiscriminate, we are left with the empirical task of 
statistically controlling for known background characteristics that may 
theoretically affect the youths' chances of social reintegration, and examine 
,the. performances of youths in different programs and institutions net of these 
effects. This is precisely the purpose of the analyses to be presented here. 
Admittedly, this strategy does not entirely eliminate the possibility that 
unknown (unmeasured or unmeasurable) differences in youths' characteristics 
account for divergencies (if any) in the performance of youths enrolled in 
different programs. We shall argue, however, that this contention is less 
than likely on an a priori theoretical basis, and that, even if it were valid, 
it would make liLtle practical difference to the rehabilitation system, which 
has very limited diagnostic capacities at its disposal at the present time. 

Rehabilitation and treatment effectiveness 

Before we move to the empirical part of this report, one final task 
remains to be accomplished - namely a survey of the major modes of 
rehabilitation programs for disattached youtl.s and juvenile delinquents that 
are available, and a review of what is known about their effectiveness. With 
respect to the latter, I should note immediately that on the one hand, very 
little is known about programs specifically directed at disattached youths; 
on the other hand, there is considerable similarity between these programs and 
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efforts to rehabilitate juvenile delinquents. Unfortunately, I am hardly 
original in summarizing that there is virtually no evidr^nce to suggest that 
an^r type of rehabilitation program for this population is effective (e.g., 
Lipton, Martinson & Wilks, 1975; Hirschi, 1980). Ihis, of course, should by 
no means be taken to imply that disattached or delinquent youths cannot be 
rehabilitated, that no effective programs can be constructed, or that all 
programs have been evaluated. 

Since the number of permutations of specific rehabilitation programs is 
virtually limitless, and since the number of possible categorization systems 
for these programs is almost as large, I will impose my own, arbitrary 
classification scheme heic and throughout the analyses to follow, in the hope 
that it will make sense to the reader as well. All categories of programs 
listed below are by definition "ideal types", as reality frequently 
amalgamates different approaches. 

The most basic distinction among treatment and rehabilitation modalities 
is, at face value, based on location: within or outride the youth's community 
of origin. The former modality is most often associated with the concept of 
"street groups" (cf., Aviel, 1981; Shorer, 1976; Goldberg, 198A, for 
ethnographic accounts of these groups in Israel, and Volansky, 1982, for 
empirical and analytic surveys). There are, however, many other modes of 
community treatment which either supplement or provide alternatives to street 
groups; some of these will be reviewed below, although most are not studied 
directly, here.^ 



1. They are studied indirectly, however, as many serve as remedial education 
and training programs for youths who participate in street groups as 
their primary affiliation. 
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Rehabilitation outside the community takes place in residenfi^il centers, 
although the heterogeneity of such institutions and their characteristics is 
again considerable - such as, for example, whether they are based oa voluntary 
versus involuntary recruitment. While not often discussed as such, the 
preference between community and institution-based rehabilitation is 
implicitly grounded in some of the theoretical notions reviewed above: 
namely, the importance of "natural" rehabilitation environments (the 
community) vis-a-vis the need to remove the youth from the detrimental effects 
of the disadvantaged community (institutions); socialization processes linked 
to the economic and social pressures the youth will be exposed to after 
treatment (community), vis-a-vis intensive resocialization in a powerful and 
isolated environment (institutions); etfc. 

Residential rehabilitation is of particular importance in the Israeli 
context: Israel prides itself with the absorption of some 20% of all (not 
only disattached) youth between the ages of 6 and 18 in a wide variety of 
residential educational settings (Arieli, Koshti & Shlasky, 1981) - a rate 
which <:onsiderably exceeds that in all other Western nations, including those 
with a long tradition of residential education, such as Britain. The emphasis 
on such institutions in Israel may be traced both to collectivist ideology and 
to the need to find solutions for the large number of immigrant children in 
the late 40 's and early 5C's, who either came as orphans or whose p^arents 
could not support them at homev However, immigration has since tapered off, 
and many institutions that originally catered to immigrant youths gradually 
began to absorb the disadvantaged, the disattached, and the delinquent. 
Indeed, more than 25% of the youths examined in the present study had been 
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absorbed by such residential centers, often as part of a very heterogeneous 
population* 

Between community and residential treatments, we find hostels or halfway 
houses which are usually located in the community, but merely provide 
overnight shelter to youths who study or work outside during the day. More 
intimate but conceptually similar arrangements are also represented by foster 
families and^ the like. In Israel, hostels are more often than not reserved 
for delinquents (and at times to predelinquent females), and based on 
involuntary admission; this is also the case for some foster families. 

Most community settings for the disadvantaged other than street groups, 
are relatively limited in time and scope, and provide remedial educat'^'on and 
training and partial (often subsidized) employment for youths, many of whom 
are in fact referred by street group counsellors. Education and training are 
rarely if ever certified, and thus provide few future opportunities. Given 
that a large sample of street groups is studied here, and that these groups 
make most of the referrals to other community programs, the latter, more 
limited community interventions are not considered further in this study. The 
sole full-fledged community program that represents an alternative to street 
groups are **work groups" (e.g., Kantor, 1984), which involve (subsidized) 
employment, one weekday of study, and scattered social activities, and thus 
provide more extended treatment than, for example, subsidized employment 
programs in the U.S. (e.g.. Cook, 1975; Gottlieb & Piliavin, 1982). These 
groups, are also not studied here, but have been empirically examined elsewhere 
(Gottlieb & Guy, 1984; Got' leb, 1985a). 

If this brief account of community programs for disattached and 
delinquent youths is by necessity oversimplified, the presentation of 
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residential rehabilitative settings must be even more so. Most obvious is the 
distinction between voluntary and non^voluntary (or correctional) centers 
although the present study indicates then the actual program differences 
between voluntary id involuntary institutions are smaller in magnitude that 
sometimes assumed. Beyond the nature of confinement or recruitment, there are 
numerous potential and empirical differences among such institutions, 
pertaining to, for example, population heterogeneity, staff recruitment, 
program and policy characteristics, etc. The more than 300 residential 
institutions that exist in Israel undoubtedly run the whole gauntlet of these 
differences; as already mentioned, not all cater to the populations of 
interest here, and the variability of those remaining is probably more 
restricted. 

The dif .^iculties in making analytic sense out of this variety of 
rehabilitation and correctional institutions should not be underestimated; in 
fact, only very few such attempts have been made (e.g., from an organizational 
perspective, Arieli & Kashti, 1976; Kahane, 1981; Shichor, 1972; Street, 
Vinter & Perrow, 1966; Zald, I960; 1962; from.a psychordgical or treatment 
perspective, WoTins & Wozner, 1982; Feuerstein, 1971; and with a more 
eclectic approach, Begab, 1980; Bidwell, 1981; Arieli, Kashti & Shlasky, 
1981; Milham, Bullock & Charrett, 1975). 

More importantly, perhaps, these attempts have not generated a unified or 
even partially unified framework for the analysis of residential institutions, 
and have directly or indirectly generated only a very limited number of 
empirical studies (e.g., Lipton, Martinson & Wilks, 1975; Street, 1965; 
Zald, 1962; Milham, Bullock & Charrett, 1975; Gottlieb, in press, b). The 
:only consistent work in this area has been carried out by Moos and his 
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colleagues (1974; 1975; 1979a; b), who uses a social-ecological approach to 
study "institutional climate" by means of extensive interviews. In fact, 
correctional institutions and community settings have also come under Moos' 
(1975) scrutiny, and he has identified a series of germane components of 
institutional climate (involver ent , support, expressiveness, autonomy, 
control, etc.) and studied their rehabilitative effectiveness. The 
identification of institutional attributes in the present study is based in 
^;oart on Moos' conceptual framework, as is other work already published on 
these issues (Gottlieb, in press, b; c). 

This leaves us with one final question already raised at the beginning of 
this chapter: are rehabilitation programs, whether within or outside the 
community, effective in restituting their clients' adequate social 
functioning; and if so, which programs work and why do they? The reply 
conventionally promoted in the literature is that rehabilitation does not 

> 

work, and it is based to a large extent Dn the massive collection and analysis 
or more than 200 discrete studias by Lipton, Martinson & Wilks (1975). While 
Lipton et al . 's (1975) analysis was res*.. Icted to correctional programs only, 
it was quite liberal in including a wide variety * such programs (e.g., 
probation, imprisonment, but also casework* individual, group and milieu 
therapy, etc.). In summarizing these da'-.a, t ..tinson (1974) concludes that 
"... with few and isolated exceptions, the rehabil-^' ative efforts that have 
been reported ... have had no appreciable effect ca recidivism" (or, I might 
add, on any other dimension of social readjustment and reintegration). 

However, this sweeping conclusion, as much as it might fit the data 
collected by Lipton et al . (1975), is not necessarily satisfactory; it is 
this reasoning that partially motivates the present study. First, as already 



noted, Lipton et al > concentrated on correctional settings and on officially 
^designated delinquents, as indeed did most other studies of rehabilitation. 
Other reanaiyses (e.g., Adams, 1967), reaching similar conclusions and often 
bringing to bear on the rehabilitative effectiveness issue, often use 
defective sampling or inadequate statistical techniques. In fact, Garrett 
(1984), who recently reexamined more than 100 reported studies of 
rehabilitation using meta-analytic techniques (Glass, McGaw & Smith, 1981), 
claims that most treatments for delinquents do 'Vrork'S though some to a higher 
degree than others. And if these analyses render confusing findings, we know 
even less about programs for pre-delinquents and non-delinquents who suffer 
from the "disattachment syndrome" identified here, and who, while at risk of 
joining a- correctional institution in vhe future, have not done so as yet. 

A second ma jor reason to suspect that the general "no effect" conclusion 
is less than accurate is that the notion of "rehabilitation program" has been 
illrdefxned even in the most careful studies, such as Lipton et al. (1975). 
Any such program is almost by definition multidimensional, although it may 
adcritteCly emphasize certain dimensions and not others. It may well be not 
the overall program that is effective or ineffective, but certain crucial 
components thereof - while some others may even be detrimental. This 
reasoning calls for a cionceptval and empirical approach that classifies and 
separates program components, such as the socxi^i ecological orientation 
developed by Moos (197ii). Indeed, Moos does find that specific program 
characteristics interact with program goals and with type of clientele to 
produce, at times, positi' - outcomes (e.g., on absconding , parole performance, 
etc.). In sum, a far more sophisticated conceptual framewoik than the mere 
labeling of global "programs" appears to be necessary to study rehabilitation 
effects. We hope to contribute to such a framework here. 

50. 
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; 3. METHODS AND PROCEDURES; AN OVERVIEW 

The methods and procedures of this study , while not particularly complex y 
are nonetheless multifaceted and somewhat elaborate; consequently, we shall 
devote some time to their description. This section will be divided into six 
parts, as follows: the nature of the population and the sampling procedures; 
a description of the major types of rehabilitation frameworks studied; data 
collection, sources, and integration; procedures for collecting data on 
rehabilitation frameworks; methods of analysis; and ethical considerations. 

Population, sample, and sampling procedures 

As already noted in the preceding section, we lack a clear definition of 
the population of disattached youth, and a consensual estimate of its size. 
Relatedly, and perhaps even more importantly for our present concerns, we lack 
a precise sampling framework - such as, for example, a centralized data bank 
that would list disattached youths, by whatever operatio..al definition, from 
which a random, stratified, or any jther type of systematic sample could be 
drawn. The relevant records maintained by the Ministry of Education, based on 
attrition from school, are notoriously unreliable, and contain no information 
on absorption in alternative frameworks, or on the youth's vocational training 
or employment as alternative normative frameworks. 

These conditions, then, preclude the use of any traditional sampling 
procedure based on individual records, and more generally vitiate our ability 
to draw individuals from a well-defined population. Consequently, we opted 
here to commence sampling from the only entities which provide at least 
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partial data on the pertinent population: the rehabilitation frameworks that 
absorb disattached youths. The nature of these frameworks, and their 
distribution and location, were relatively clear from the beginning; we did, 
however, invest additional efforts in ascertaining that certain institutions 
did indeed absorb disattached youths, and in checking the existence of other 
frameworks that had not been considered initially. Indeed, these preliminary 
tests necessitated the deletion of some (in all cases residential) 
institutions from analysis, while other, community-based frameworks were 
added. The number of specific and different frameworks studied was ultimately 
set at 57, including a sample of entirely disattached youths which we were 
-able to obtain from a study conducted earlier by the Israeli government, and 
whicb^ will serve here as a baseline comparison group for all programs and 
institutions. 

The following procedures were employed for sampling rehabilitation 
institutions or programs and disattached youths therein: 

(1) Disattachment was operationally defined as clear evidence that the youth 
a. had dropped out of school; b. had not been reabsorbed in the normative 
educational system, unless s/he was assigned, referred to, or accepted by one 
of the rehabilitation frameworks studied; £. had not obtained work; d. the 
period of dropout or disattachment had lasted six months or more. The latter 
stipulation was designed to avoid the sampling of youths who had left school 
for brief periods, due to legitimate reasons such as illness, a trip abroad, 
etc.; and e. age restrictions were imposed, and only the birth cohorts of 
1962-196A were inchided. The intent was to sample only those youths who were 
eligible for the military draft between the years 1980-1982 - as the quality 
of military service constituted one of the prime dependent variable in this 
study. 
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Two additional points should be noted* First, the above criteria of 
disattachment were not utilized in some frameworks, ^here it was clear that 
all the youths who had been absorbed were in fact disattached - so that no 
additional selection was necessary* These criteria were also not employed in 
involuntary institutions, where again all youths could be considered 
disattached - in addition to being involved in street gang activities, crime, 
delinquent and other similar activities. In other words, participants and 
inmates in these frameworks were not sampled; rather, the population as a 
whole was drawn. However, in community frameworks (street groups) another 
form of sampling took place: only certain groups were selected and all youths 
from these groups were studied (see below). On the other hand, all 
residential centers absorbing disattached youths were included in the study, 
and all youths confirming to the above criteria of disattachment were sampled 
in these institutions In effect, then, street groups are the only framework 
in which (ecological) sampling took place; all other frameworks are 
represented by their disattached populations j as defined by the above criteria. 

The second point relates to these criteria for cample selection 
themselves. As there is no consensus on the definition of disattachment, 
there are numerous ways of defining this population - some leading to more 
conservative and others to more liberal assessments of problem magnitude. For 
example, one could argue that school dropout constitutes a relatively minor 
social problem, unless accompanied by some indication of anti-social behavior, 
such as delinquency or truancy. Obviously, this would severely restrict the 
population of interest, but also put too much faith into official records of 
delinquent behavior, and completely disregard a significant segment of the 
population ''at risk". One could also argue that school dropout after the age 
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of mandatory schooling <16) is insignificant, even if accompanied by 
unemployment and loafing - which would again disregard the popula'-.ion at 
risk. One could even go one step further and argue, that school dropout nay 
legitimately -be considered "disattachme, c" only if certain additional 
processes obtain - e.g., low self-esteem, social alienation, lack of skills, 
etc. Such a highly restricted definition is probably unrealistic, given that 
most of these subjective dimensions are either unmeasured or unmeasurable. 

Conversely, f he population of disattached youths would be enlarged 
considerably if additional phenomena and processes, some occurring even prior 
to physical dropout (partial dropout, lack of attention, repeated failure on 
tests, etc.) were to be considered. This approach would take the inclusion of 
populations at risk to an extreme, which may well be the correct strategy for 
preventing dropout. In the present study, however, we opted for samplii- 
critv^ria which were relatively easy to define and operationalize, as well as 
easy to utilize for identifying the population - while at the same time 
minimizing the risk of "slippage" (i.e., of including youths who do not 
conform to the definition of "disattached", or of excluding those who should 
have been sampled). Uliile a certain amount of such slippage is probably 
unavoidable, we are confident that it was minimal here, and that precision was 
aided by the operational definition employed in this study. 
(2) Armed w .h this operational definition, we approached all Israeli 
residential centers which, on the basis of previoui. surveys, information, and 
knowledge, could be assumed to contain a reasonably large proportion of 
disattached youths. Spot checks were then conducted via personal records and 
files maintained by these institutions or by the responsible agea.^ies, in 
order to estimate the proportion of disattached youths (as defined) absorbed. 
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Generally, institutions in which less than 4-5% of the absorbed populations 
were disattached were excluded from the study, ^Excluded .by. .this procedure 
were all but one of the institutions of agricultural education, and several 
Youth Aliyah residential centers. In those remaining institutions aiid 
programs identified as absorbing significant populations of disattached 
youths, participants were then systematically sampled from inaividual records, 
based on the operational definition of disattachment, and including only the 
three relevant birth cohorts. 

In the following residential frameworks no sampling procedures were 
employed; the whole population in the relevant birth cohorts was drawn based 
on the recognition that this population was homogeneously disattached: two 
unique residential frameworks studied and described earlier (Gottlieb, 1982, 
1985b); and oil involuntary institut'rns run by the Youth Protection Agency 
(Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs), to which inmates are referred by the 
juvenile courts. The latter include five fully residential institutions, and 
five hostels or halfway houses. Finally, 'entire populations were drawn from 
seven residential frameworks located in kibbutzim (called "training for the 
young", or Hachsharot Tse irot ) . Here , however , only seven among the absorbing 
kibbutzim were selected, as the training, which lasts one or two years, is 
moved from location to location; only kibbutzim in which age-relevant groups 
had been located were studied. 

The major community-based frameworks studied were "stLset groups"; here, 
the following procedures were employed. The number of street groups is 
constantly changing as a function of manpower shortages, vicissitudes in 
enrollments and unstable resources. Yet, the general structure of these 
groups has remained relatively constant, and it involves two umbrella 
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organizations: a unit in the Ministry jf Education, and a parallel unit in 
the..Ministry .of .Labor and Social Affairs . In aSJitic >7 there" are"sever^ 
unique street groups which operate under the joint auspices of one of these 
Ministries and local municipalities; the main importance of these joint 
operations appears to be financial. The two major units (Education and Social 
Affairs) claim to employ different techniques of treatment (group based and 
individually based treatment respectively), and to absorb somewhat different 
populations (Social Affairs - presumably more disattached and disadvantaged). 
While oui analyses of these divergences are not complete, neither of these 
claims appears to be fully substantiated: both frameworks are moving toward 
individually-based treatment, abandoning the traditional concept of street 
groups; and both units tend to absorb youths whose careers are somewhat more 
positive (i.e., less disattached) than anticipated or planned by these 
agencies. 

The Ministry of Education publishes yearly estimates of the number of 
groups in operation; during the years of interest, these groups numbered 
approximately 60. No parallel data aie available from the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Affairs; but these groups are estimated to total approximately at 
280 to 300. Another 20 to 25 groups are run under the joint auspices of one 
of these two Ministries and the local authorities. As we opted to sample 
groups rather than to study them all, it made sense to draw a roughly 
equivalent number of groups from both units, to include groups operated 
jointly with the local authorities, and to roughly equalize geographical 
location (the two units usually do not operate concomitantly in the same city 
or town) and general population characteristics among these three types of 
street groups. 
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Given the considerable population of disattached youths involved in thje 
two major Youth Advancement Units - more than 3700 participants in 
approximately 350 groups - sampling was deemed imperative here for both 
administrative and budgetary reasons* As these were the only rehabilitation 
frameworks not: represented by their entire populations in this study, 
additional care was taken to obtain representative samples. The procedures 
were as fol!jws: Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs Units were selected on 
the basis of appropriate age distributions within the groups; relevant groups 
^were then sampled on the basis of geographical dispersion throughout the 
country* This procedure yielded nine Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs 
units* 

Ministry of Education units were then matched on the basis of two indices 
calculated by Egozi (1978): a compound ecological measure of the 
sccioeconomic status of the settlement or town (based on residents* income, 
education, origin, family size, and residence density), and a measure of 
socioeconomic heterogeneity in that settlement* Thirteen matched ministry of 
Education units were sampled, and four combined units, run under the auspices 
of one of the two ministries and the local authorities, were added* 

Street groups, whether they belong to the Ministry of Education or to the 
Ministry of labor and Social Affairs, are populated almost exclusively by 
males and geared substantively (in terms of program characteristics) toward 
the male population* In order to fill the void created by this differential 
recruitment, the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs has developed a 
framework uniquely designed for disattached girls - the Unit for Girls in 
Distress* Until approximately four years ago, the main identifying 
characteristic of this unit was traditionalism: treatment was based on the 
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--pr-in6iple"*hat"tKe-yniT'V"irmTaV to aid participant girls to function more 
adequately in the roles traditionally accorded to them. This meant that girls 
were taught limited skills associated with socialization toward the roles of 
wivys/, mo> ;crs and homemakers, without necessarily acquiring any skills that 
would permit them entry into the labor market. 

These emphases are in line with the traditional upbringing of these 
girls, whc are mostly from Middle Eastern and North African origin. It was 
assumed that the acquisition of adequate skills for the "traditional female 
role was more important - and ultimately more useful - than job training. 
Perhaps most important for our purposes, these girls were not encouraged to 
join the army - again in line with the desires of their mostly traditional 
families; and most were in fact no. drafted. This characteristic would have 
made the Unit for Girls in Distress inappropriate for our purposes, since a 
negative outcome on most of the major dependent variables in this study - 
recruitment and the quality of military service - is structurally built into 
this program. However, the Unit for Girls in Distress has developed, in the 
past fei? years, a new and separate program for those girls who possess basic 
quality attributes that make them, in principle, eligible 5ir military 
recruitment. These girls are contacted in military recruitment centers, and 
may voluntarily join this distinct subunit. After one year of structured 
preparatory work, they may then be drafted, depending on the IDF's assessment 
of their suitability. The program implemented by this subunit is designed to 
develop basic cognitive and occupational skills, and to serve as preparation 
for the military service. It is girls from this unit who were included in 
this study - once again as a population rather than through sampling 
procedures, further details on the nature of this unit, as well as on the 
characteristics of the other sampling, frames , will be provided in Chapter 4, 
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We note that the Israeli treatment and rehabilitation system includes a 
wide variety of additional community modalities which exclusively absorb 
disattached youths* All thes^ frameworks are based on similar models of 
remedial educa^ion and/or the acquisition of basic occupational skills; all 
offer a partr-time day progx-am; all are unstructured or semi-structured and 
informal; hone provide any official certification or proof of progress or 
development; and only a few provide extended social or psychological 
services. Yuuths from these coimnunity frameworks were not sampled, since most 
if not all are referred to them by one of the units already discussed (street 
groups or Girls in Distress), so that they had already been screened in 
earlier sampling procedures. The only exception to this affirmation are "work 
groups", run by the IDF (as a pre-recruitment program), the Ministry of Labor, 
or the Project Renewal authorities • Recruitment to these groups, which entail 
a 5-day week of work in industry, public institutions or army bases and one 
day of basic studies, is often entirely separate from other community 
services; therefore, these youths are usually not covered by the other 
rehabilitation frameworks studied here* However, a number of these work 
groups have been studied elsewhere (Gottlieb, 1985a; Gottlieb & Guy, 1984), 
and xt was considered judicious not to include them here again. The data from 
the work groups study are partly comparable to thoce collected here, so that 
in the future they may be integrated and analyzed jointly with the present 
data set. 

The one additional treatment and rehabilitation framework studied here 
are three residential institutions at the elementary scacol level, which 
absorb children who have dropped out of the normative e6* :ational syst^^m or 
are on the verge of doing so prior to the age of 14 years. All three 



institutions are run under the auspices of the Youth Aliyah. Strictly 
speaking, ese institutions do not belong to the sampling framework developed 
here, as youths graduate at the age of 14 and should then be referred to other 
institutions, either in the normative educational system or in the 
rehabilitation network. In other words, youths in these ("preparatory") 
institutions would have four years of educational, rehabilitational or other 
experiences intervening between graduation and drafting age - which is 
directly contrary to the general intent of this study. 

Nonetheless, it was decided to sample these three institutions, as we 
■reasoned that they wouIJ provide us with a unique opportunity to examine the 
rehabilitation of children who had undergone early-career disattachment. We 
reasoned further that most of these youths would, upon graduation, be referred 
-to one or another of tne rehabilitation frameworks included in this study, so 
that their careers ind development could be studied in greater detail; this_ 
latter framework would also, in mosc„casesi f uTf ilTthe "criter ion of engaging 
youths until shortly before their military recruitment. Surprisingly, 
however, this latter assumption was not realized; only a small minority of 
graduates from the three Preparator institutions were retraced in other 
rehabilitation frameworks. It remains unclear, at this point, whether the 
remaining youths were reintegrated into the normative educational system, 
whether they were absorbed by rehabilitation frameworks not studied here 
(which is unlikely), or whether they dropped out altogether; efforts are 
still in progress to delineate their post-institutional careers. It is 
perhaps telling that very few of these adolescents car. be found among youths 
who have not joined, any framework (see des-cription of this subsample below). 
Nonetheless, reabsorption into the normatj.ve educational system is also 
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unlikely: indirect evidence for this assertion comes from the fact that on 
all outcome variables in this study (delinquency and the quality of military 
service), these youths do not oerform better than those absorbed in other 
rehabilitation frameworks. In any event, caution should be exercised in 
interpreting the findings l garding this population: on thi one hand, they 
clearly conform to ou:. operational definition of disattachment, albeit at an 
early age; yet, on the other hand, the events and experiences intervening 
between their institutional stay and their military service are frequently 
unknown, thus minimizing empirical control over extraneous intervening 
events. We note finally that, for ob- ious reasons, children sampled frctn the 
preparatory institutions had been absorbed there during the years 1974-1977; 
they were thus at military drafting age between 1980-1982, as were all other 
disattached youths sampled. 

One oi tne principal drawbacks of the sampling frame discussed so for is 
the absence of any comparison group that might be considered as entirely 
disattached, not having been reabsorbed by any one of the rehabilitation 
institutions and programs identified in this study. Such a group could serve 
as a "baseline'' for delineating the rehabilitative effects of all the 
institutions and programs studied here. 

For a number of reasons, the drawing of an original sample of completely 
disattached youths was not feasible in this study. First, it would have 
required a door-to-door survey of households in disadvantaged neighborhoods 
and communities, so as to identify the disattached population. In addition to 
being prohibitively expensive and time-consuming, this procedure would have 
been risky and unreliable, as it would have had to rely on self-reports. 
Perhaps more damaging is the fact that such a survey would have to bo 
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retrospective: while this study was initiated only in 1982, it involved 
youths who had been disattached (or who were in process of rehabilitation) 
prior to 1980. 

Fortunately, we unearthed a survey of disattached youths of roughly 
desirable magnitude and characteristics, which had been conducted during 
1979-80 as a joint venture by the Ministri<^s of Education and of Ubor and 
Social Affairs. Note that this period coincides precisely with the study 
period as we have defin-^.d it here. The procedures employed in this survey 
will be explicated below; there is little doubt that these procedures were 
plagued by a number of difficulties, and that the resultant sample is 
unrepresentative. Nonetheless, and iu the absei i of a viable alternative, w 
opted to utilize these data. 

We are now in a position to summarize the sampling procedures and their 
outcomes. We should clarify again that in mrny rehabilitation institutions 
and frameworks - with the exception of some community modalities - no actual 
sampling took place. Instead, the entire disattached population, as defined 
by operational criteria and limited to the relevant birth cohorts, was drawn 
on the basis of individual records, or based on our a priori knowledge that 
the specific institution absorbs only disattached youths. 

These sampling.^procedures required a somewhat different approach in each 
rehabilitation framework. In Youth Aliyah residential centers, in 
institutions of vocational training (Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs), 
and in the single residential school of agricultural education included (as it 
absorbed a percentage of the pertinent population which fell within the limits 
we had defined), individual records - located at the institution or at the 
responsible agency - were examined for disattachment as operationally 
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defined. All relevant youths from the appropriate birth cohorts were 
included; in other words, while we selected only disattached youths from the 
institutional records, we in effect included the entire population of 
disattached; youths absorbed by these institutions* 

In the following frameworks the disattached population was defined 
ecologically, i.^., as the entire population absorbed, without specifically 
examining individual records: Youth Protection Agency involuntary residential 
institutions and hostels or halfway houses, and two unique voluntary 
residential institutions for disattached youth. Again, this implies that the 
entire disattached population (in the relevant birth cohorts) was included. 
In the Unit for Girls in Distreji,, we also strived to include the entire 
population enrolled. Here, however, only a subunic of the framework operating 
as a preparatory system for the girls' military recruitment (see above) was 
selected. Among le? identi^l arrangements in kibbutzim, only those ab*5orbing 
youths during the relevant years (i*e., where youths had completed their 
residence between 1980 and 1982) were chosen; in the seven locations 
selected, all resident youths were included in the study. 

A '^omevhat different procedure was employed in Ministry of Education and 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs community frameworks (**street groups'*). . 
Given the large number of these groups and their instability, they were 
sampled on the basis of geographical dispersion and basic neighborhood 
population characteristics; maximal equivalence between the two types of 
groups was strived for. The study includes a total of 26 groups, 9 attached 
to the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs, 13 to the Ministry of Education, 
and four run jointly with local authorities. Once again, all youths in the 
relevant birth cohorts enrolled in the selected groups were included in the 
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study-, Thus, while sampling did take place here, it was restricted to 
selecting specific groups; once this was accomplished, all individuals 
participating in these groups were included in the study. Assuming that 
street group size is roughly equivalent in different communities, and 
estimating the total enrollment as approximately 3700 youths in 350 groups, we 
may conclude that the sample to population ratio in community treatment 
frameworks was approximate. 7.5%. 

Youths in Youth Allyah residential frameworks were again drawn in toto . 
once their conformity to our definition of disattachment had been 
ascertained. But the sample most difficult to define involves those youths - 
Identified by the joint government study - who had not been reabsorbed by any 
rehabilitation framework. Again, we selected from this sample all those 
youths in the pertinent birth cohorts. Yet, as the specific nature of the 
original sample cannot be determined, the representativeness and inclusiveness 
of the subsample studied cannot be assessed. 

ffie distribution of the total sample examined in this study, subdivided 
into different rehabilitation modalities, is displayed in Table 1. These data 
may enable us to provide an approximate estimate of the percentage of the 
disattached youths studied here as part of. the total disattached population in 
Israel, in the relevant age cohorts. Obviously, such an estimation must be 
based partially on guesswork, as neithe, the size of the total population, nor 
the inclusiveness of the present sampling procedures are precisely known. 
Nonetheless., let us accede, for the purpose of this exposition, even the 
highest estimate of youth in the Jewish population who do not study or work. 
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UiDle !♦ Number, or Frameworks and Number 


of Youths in Different 




Rehabilitation Modalities^ 




Modality 


Frameworks (N ) 


Youths (N) 


2 

Youth Aliyah - Residential 


3 


75 


. ; 3 

Vocational Training - Residential 


4 


112 


Youth Protection - Involuntary Residential 


5 


173 


Youth Protection - Involuntary Host:els 


5 


43 


Kibbutzim - Residential 


7 


157 


Unique Residential Centers 


2 


222 


Youth Aliyah - Residential Youngsters 


3 


384 


Street Groups - Education 


13 


513 


Street Groups - Social Affairs 


9 


257 


Street Groups - 'Joint 


4 


232 


Girls in Distress 


1 


821 


Disattached Youth Sample 


1 


656 


Total 


57 


3645^ 



1. Disattached youths as defined, born between i962-1964 

2« Includes one institution of agricultural education (six sair, ^ed youths) 
3« One institution runs both Youth Aliyah and vocational training programs 
4« It should be noted that in order to collect and integrate data from 

diverse sources - the institutions and the agencies responsible for them, 
the Police Authorities, and the Israel Defense Forces -identifying 
information on each youth (usually identification numbers) was requi dd. 
Despite considerable efforts, which included the running of traces 
through the citizen's registry, these attempts were not always 
successful* Consequently, for 486 (13.3%) youths we were unable to 
obtain police and IDF records; these youths partake only in analyses of 
background data* 



Such an estimate is provided by Dery (1981), whose latest assessment puts this 
population at 10.2% of the 14 to 17 age cohort - that is, approximately 20,300 
^ youths* Considering the fact that dis**ttached youths are not equally 
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distributed across these age cohorts, with the older group (over 16 years) 
probably most severely affected, we might assume that the disatt<ichment rate 
among youths aged 16-17 years is likely to be considerably higher (say 30%); 
the entire disattached population in this age group may thus number 
approximately 12,000 youths. The proportion of the sample drawn in the 
present study, ou> of the entire disattached population in this age group, 
thus reaches, approximately 30%; and if lower population estimates are 
considered, the sample may even reach 45% or more of the total disattached 
population in this age group. Most of the difference (i.e., youths not 
included in the present sample) is probably taken up by youths involved in 
street groups not sampled (who total some 3700, only 1/6 of whom were sampled 
for this study), and by entirely disattached youths who had not been reached 
by the above mentioned government survey. 

An additional potential source of discrepancy between the sample and the 
population are those youths who have dropped out even of those "last 
opportunity** rehabilitation frameworks studied here. Dropouts were not 
sampled here, based on the now familiar rationale that the experiences 
intervening between their attrition and their possible milit ry recruitment 
could not be identified. We did attempt to estimate dropout rates, an effort 
which, however, proved difficult at best in most cases; data on dropouts were 
unreliable and .often unavailable. It is important to recognize that the 
difficulties in tracing youths who had droppeo out even from rehabilitation 
programs specifically directed at them - and in reliably estimating the 
magnitude or rate of this problem, constitute an important, though probably 
unavoidable limitation of this study. Earlier research (Gottlieb, 1983) 
suggests that attrition rates from such programs and institutions may reach 
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close to 50% - excluding, of course,, those frameworks based on involuntary 
residence - whete dropout youths may or may not constitute the most 
unmotivated, ill-adjusted and socially handicapped group among disattached 
adolescents. As these repeat droupouts are by definition not included in the 
sample - unless they are reabsorbed by another program - the present sample 
may well suffer from an upward bias in estimating the disattached. population's 
^performance. Beyond the problem of repeat dropouts, however, we would 
haintain that the present sample quite accurately represents the population of 
disattached youths as a whole, and in fact embodies a significant portion (at 
least 30%) of it. 

Data collection and integration 

Once a youth had been identified as disattached, based either on 
individual records reflecting school dropput (Youth Aliyah and vocational 
training residential centers) or ecologically on the institution or framework 
which absorbed him (all other residential centers, involuntary institutions, 
kibbutz residences, and community unit-), his or- her file was drawn, and all 
background data included in these files were recorded. 

There were significant variations among residential frameworks in at 
least three respects: the location a«d availability of data; the multitude 
of sources from which information on each .-ingle youth could be drawn; and 
the comprehensiveness, quality and reliability of this information. We will 
elaborate on these three points very briefly. 

Data on youths who had completed their residence at a given 
rehabilitation framework were located either in institutional files on the 
premises, or in centrally located archives fo which they had been transferred 
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after the youth had graduated. In some cases, file^ were divided between 
these two sources, either by the type of information included, or by year 
(e.g., records of 1980 graduates had been stored centrally, whereas later 
records were still maintained by the institution). Records were located 
exclusively on institutional premises iu all institutions of vocational 
training, in tl.e two unique centers for the disattached, and in the single 
agricultural training center. Records were centrally located in all Youth 
Aliyah centers and in the Unit for Girls in Distress. Records were divided 
between the institution and central archives in the Youth Protection Agency; 
one involuntary institution for girls had been transformed into a temporary 
diagnostic center while the research was in progress, and consequently only 
records of those girls who had resided there prior to thiu transformation were 
pulled. 

In Youth Advancement Units ("street groups") we discovered a somewhat 
different situation. In units maintained by the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs no on-site records were available. However, the Ministry's research 
department had conducted two comprehensive surveys of enrolled youths (1980 
and 1981); all group counsellors had been polled and requested to provide a 
variety of data on each youth in their group. We note that this survey was 
not unproblematic, as we could not detenaine wilh any certainty whether all 
data on all youths had indeed been made available. We do know that some 
counsellors had been reluctant to reveal information about highly problematic 
youths, or certain types of data (e.g., on drug abuse) on all youths. 
Counsellors were also highly reluctant to list identifying information such as 
identity numbers (which, as already noted, were highly crucial for our 
purposes); we will return to our solution to this problem below. 
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Youth Advancement units affiliated with the Ministry of Education did 
maintain local records, and in addition partook in a yearly survey conducted 
by the Ministry's research department. We utilized both sources, which proved 
fortuitous for two reasons: the information contained in these two sources 
was no;: entirely parallel, so that additional variables could be defined; and 
not all youths appearing in local files were listed in the surveys and vice 
versa, so that both sample size and representativeness could be enhanced. We 
note also that datd. available from the survey on drug abuse and^d&lingnenf. - — 
activities not apprehended by the police authorities (i.e., not accompanied by 
official records), were not made available to us, as they were considered to 
be confidential; this information may in any case be less l.han reliable. 

Finally, the government survey on entirely disattached youths who had not 
been reintegrated into any rehabilitation framework was utilized in its 
entirety, including, of course, only the pertinent age cohorts. This survey 
elicit:ed only basic identifying information (name, address, identity number), 
but no demographic, socioeconomic, or educational data. 

We note that in several frameworks we encountered difficulties in 
establishing crucial identifying information (I.D. numbers), which wc^.re either 
entirely missing or erroneous. We therefore opted to submit the enti-e 
sampling list (including youths whose I.D. numbers appeared to be correct) to 
the Citizens* Registration Office (Ministry of the Interior) for 
verification. This was accomplished by checking selected background 
information (name, father's name, place of residence, age) against I.D. 
numbers. This tactic proved useful for all but a small group who could not be 
identified; for the remainder of the sample, however, we are confident that 
all identifying information - and therefore also the procedures for merging 



police and military records - are correct. We also note that some basic 
information (mostly on age, origin and father's origin, own and parent's 
education, and father's occupation) was available in all three data sets 
(institutions, police, and IDF), and could therefore be verified and 
supplemented where necessary. 

Given the large number of diverse data sources, it should come as no 
surprise that the information on youths attending different institutions and 
__fcameworks. varied cons iderably"^ bo-th -qua liT CiVi^l^ and quant i ta t ivel^^ 
First, we have no background data - except those provided by police and IDF 
files - on the sample of (entirely) disattached youth, and on graduates of the 
Youth Aliyah residential centers for youngsters; such data were simply not 
available. Second, the data frcm some sources are clearly poorer in quantity 
(less information was collected) or in quality (data collection was based; - - 
exclusively on the responses of one individual - e.g., the group counsellor - 
to a survey) than from others. Moreover, the amount and reliability of 
information collected may, in some cases, co-vary. Obviously, the paucity of 
intormation is reflected in our analysis as a "missing data" problem; indeed, 
a few selecr variables could not be analyzed at all for this reason. Poor 
data quality is more difficult to recognize; as a rule of thumb we propose 
that data exclusively based on large-scale surveys (primarily by the Ministry 
of Labor and Welfare) and "soft" data (e.g., reports on relations with family 
or peer groups) should be regarded with some caution. 

Finally, different data sources at times collected information on 
parallel dimensions, yet utilized different and often irreconcilable response 
categories. To bring j-ist one example, virtually all institutions inquired 
about the youth's socia' relationships; but in some case,' this was framed in 
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very, general terms ("social relationships'*) and accompanied by various 
response options (popular , passive, rejected, etc.), whereas in other cases 
the issue was framed specifically (''social acceptance in institution"'* using 
only very general indicators (e.g., positive or negative). Again as a general 
rule cf thumb, different phrasir^s of similar dimensions with different 
response options were integrated into the data set as one single item, as long 
as we did not view these procedures as distorting dif^f erent meani_n gs^>_p.r^as 



violating iJifferent assumptions (e.g., in the above case, no such integration 
was possible). 

Data collection from both the police and the military authorities was 
somewhat less complex. In both cases, we supplied identity numbers as 
verified by the Miin.str)r_gf .the- ^Interior; the relevant cases were traced via 
computer files, and the requested data were provided to us. Again in both 
cases, we requested and received selected background information (sexj year of 
birth, country of birth date of immigratiion, father's origin, and in the case 
of police records - father's occupation), which wf* used to validate data from 
other sources. 

Police records included the following information* type of offense, date 
of offense, location (town, place), number of accomplices, and dispositions: 
file not yet adjudicated, file closed (including reasons), case adjudicated 
(including date and decision), and appeals. All files were divided into 
juvenile and adult status (below and above 18 years of age). Since all dates 
of all events are specified precisely, these data files lend themselves to 
both traditional (number of events summed) and novel (i.e., time-specific or 
event history) analyses; in thj.i> report we will rely on the former, whereas 
event history analyses will be utilized in subsequent analyses. Some police 
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data (e.g., on punitive measures) will not be reported here at all, mostly for 

technical reasons. 

Military records included, in addition to background information, the 

following variables: recruits' level of education, date of completion of last 

educational institution-, and vocation (if any); so-called "quality data" 

including cognitive, language and motivational test scores and medical 
^profiles,, as. well- as-'changes -in medical condition during the military 

service; socioeconomic situation, which determines IDF decisions on financial 
support and on type of service (e.g., close to home); recruitment status 

(e.g., regular draft, special draf t ^ relejs^,„.et_c^^^^^^ 
„mil-itary-cou?gffrTh^ dates, and grades received; military ranks and dates 
of promotion; type of unit and type of position during service; desertions 
and periods in jail, including dates; and date and type of discharge. Again, 
most of these data lend themselves to dynamic or time-specific (event-history) 
analyses. Perhaps due to their shc^er volume, IDF records presented a number 
of difficulties related both to high rates of missing data on t.-me variables, 
and to internally inconsistent or illogical /alues on others. These problems 
have not been resolved in their entirety as yet; at this point, where such 
difficulties remain - particularly with respect to military courses - the 
problematic cases are deleted from the analyses. 

Data collection on rehabilitation frameworks 

As already noted, we also collected information on the characteristics of 
the rehabilitation institutions and frameworks themselves. This v^as 
accomplished by interviewing the following groups of individuals (numbers of 
interviewees in parentheses; all interview schedules diffex-ed i content, 
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excepting the first two which were largely equivalent): directors or similar 
functions in residential and semi-residential centers, including involuntary 
institutions (40); counsellors and social workers in these same frameworks 
(82); youths presently residing in these same frameworks (146); counsellors 
and other staff in kibbutz residential framev)rks (19); street group 
xounsellor> (64); and two social workers involved with the Unit for Girls in 
Distress (these interviews did not adhere to a formal schedule). We obtained 
access to all relevant interviewees but in _gpe_A£,,,the^AStreet^^ 

^ "^ATlT interview schedules had been extensively pretested, and some 
dimensions and questions had consequently been added or cnanged* Nonetheless, 
these 'nterviews are best viewed as a substitute for the collection of 
extensive observational data, which could not be accomplished here due to the 
large number of programs involved. 

The following is a brief overview of the contents of each of the 
interview schedules. Many of the specific items are elaborated and described 
in Chapter 5 (Ip' .itutional \:tributes). 

1. Residential school directors: Institutional ecology (size, locaticn, 
distance from nearest towr., fencing, guards); demography (size of 
student and staff populations; and composition - eug., disattachment , 
sex, socioeconomic background - of population); composition of staff 
rolr.^, significant changes in staff (3 years); formal and informal 
activities, their fr<.quency and the assignment of responsibility for *'hem 
(internal vs. external); criteria for admission and removal of 
ctudents; attrition and its main causes; main sources of referral; 
existence of a preparatory p'^.riod; decision making (e.g., selection^ 
removal); contacts with environment, parents and graduates; details on 
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study and vocational training programs; the use of tiii:e by residents; 
professional autonomy; and disciplinary measures and policies. 
Residential school counsellors: This inf-^rview schedule in part 
parallels the one above. All general questions (ecology, demography, and 
isome others) were deleted. The following items were added: perceptions 
of institutional objectives and policies; perceptions of^^^rple^in^^the- 
^^ij^^iBaj^-5ttitudes= a vis-a-vis the institution and its 

residents; perceived relationships with staff and students; and job 
satisfaction. 

Resident youths: Attitudes toward parents and staff; institutional 
history and comparisons (with present institution); perceived 
contribution of studies, vocational training, and institution in general 
to own development; relations with peer groups in the institution and 
the community; satisfaction with the institution and its staff, and 
ability to communicate with them; dependency and institutionalism; 
relations with the outside community; perceived disciplinary policy; 
perceived functions of the institution. 

Kibbutz counsellors: Similar to the residential counsellors' interview, 
with additions reflecting the unique nature of these frameworks, e.g.: 
contacts with members of the kibbutz and peers therein; the autonomy of 
the rehabilitation framework within the kibbutz (e.g., decision making); 
the organization of fime and home leave; the perceived contribution of 
the rehabilitation framework to the kibbutz. 

Street group counsellors: Again, some questions were similar to those in 
•other interviews. Unique additions include here: the counsellors' 
training and tenure (both potentially problematic); the social and time 
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boundaries of the group; the nature of the contact (where, how often, 
and to what end); attrition and turnover in the group; counsellor 
autonomy (a highly crucial issue here), work load, work satisfaction, 
professional-contacts and aid; activities and contents in the^grpupj.^ 
jg^reach^:and-re'iWt1sgr^^i*on ac t iv i t ies . 



Methods of analysis 

The analytic tools underlying this report are quite straightforward, arid 
require little elaboration. For the most part,' we will rely on simple tests 
of contingency (X^), analyses of variance, correlation matrices, and linear 
non-recursive regression models. We note that parametric techniques will be 
used here without introducing data transformations, despite the fact that 
certain variables (e.g., number of offenses, number and days cf desertion) are 
clearly not Poisson-distributed. Some of the relevant adjustments - such as 
analyzing the logarithmic transformation of variables with skewed 
distributions - are still in progress. 



Ethical considerations 

We conclude this chapter with a note on ethics. There can be little 
doubt tha»^ this study presents at least one significant ethical Jilemma: 
namely, the protection of research subjects who have provided, without their 
knowledge, a multitude of data on their background, and on their 
institutional, educational, criminal and military careers. This problem is 
haraiy rendered les ' important by the fact that the integration cf various 
data sources in the course of this study in effect created a new source of 
multidimensional and potentially damaging information pertaining to a 
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relatively sensitive population, which was clearly identified and thus 
potentially traceable by any interested party. 

^J^°31'^^^^^y'' "^^'-^^^^'^^^"^^o^^^ law and by research ethics to provide 
for the protection of this population, even in those cases where the d.ata - 
supplying organization voiced no such concerns (which most did not do). We 
ultimately opted for a technique borrowed, with certain adjustments, from 
another study surveying a different population, but relying on similar data 
sources and integration (Matras et ol ., 1984). This solution is based on a 
double substitution of random digits for the original I.D. numbers, once by 
the researcher himself, and once by an independent outside research 
organization. Given tnat records on both the original I.D. numbers and the 
first set of random substitutes are destroyed, subsequent identification of 
research subjects by any agency (including the research team itself > is in 
effect prevented. Thit technique has not been fully implemented as yet, 
because we are now in the process of selecting a subsample fo? a follow-up 
study on post-military, civilian readjustment. 
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4. DISATTACHED YOUTH AND THEIR REHABIMTATION PROGRAMS: A SURVEY 



In this chapter, we shall provide a brief dviscriptive account of the 
rehabilitation institutions and programs surveyed in this research, and of the 
attributes of disattached youths enrolled in these programs. We note that, 
for obvious reasons, certain generalizations beyond any specific p-ogram will 
usually be made, and inferences regarding the major characteristics common to 
more global frameworks - such as institutions of the Youth Protection Agency, 
Units for Youth Advancement, etc. - will be emphasized. 

We note also that we shall not identify specific institutions or programs 
by name in this report, and this for three reasons. First, we do not always 
have sufficient information about each of the pecific programs to provide a 
unique account of their operations - although we do know enough about their 
umbrella organizations to draw more generalized conclusions. Seconcf , this 
report is not, at the present stage, designed to measure the effectiveness of 
each of the 57 specific programs; there is consequently no reason to expose 
these units unnecessarily by name. Third ana finally, this study has 
potentially major implications for each of the specific institutions and 
programs studied, and particularly given that most evince little or no success 
in rehabilitating their inmates and participants. It is therefore considered 
most prudent to provide the relevant feedback to each of these programs in 
advance, so as to first enable staff to provide their own input prior to the 
publication of final inLtitution-specif ic conclusions, and perhaps even to 
motivate them to introduce relevant changes in the operation of the 
institution itself, whenever possible. The mechanisms planned for such 
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feedback procedures entail submitting specific repjrts to each institution and 
program,* arid subsequently to convene a meeting of program directors and 
senior staff to diicuss the findings**^* Vet, and despite these cautionary 
measor.es, we obviously canuot prevent the informed reader from 'irawing his or 
her own inferenccis about the identity of some of the institutions and programs 
described here* 

In surveying the characteristics of the disattached youths in these 57 
rehabilitation frameworks, we shall attend both to overall population 
parameters, and to specific differences among the youths absorbed in these 
types of institutions and programs. With respect to the latter, we must once 
again, introduce the caveat that these frameworks differed considerably with 
respect to both the quality and the quantity of information on participants 
that was available in official records. Thus, in some instances, 
framework-specific statistics will be based ^n relatively few cases, whereas 
with respect to other characteristics, some institutions recorded no data at 
all and are thus not comparable. Needless tu say, these problems will be 
noted speciiically below. 

We fi/st turn, then, to a brief description of the rehabilitation 
frameworks examined in this study. 

Survey of Institutions 

Youth Aliyah residential centers . The Youth Aliyah, which is a 
division of the Jewish Agency, maintains a large number of residential centers 

* These reports, in Hebrew, are now in progress and vill be submitted 
concomitantly with this report. 

** lliis meeting is anticipated to convene in early 1987. 

... : 'm 
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in Israel; these centers share, in addition to common budgetary sources and 
administrative procedures, also a centralized system of referral which, alone 
among the residential rehabilitation center&^< studied here, involves 
intelligence and ability testing as one major criterion for admission. Most 
if not all of these Youth Aliyah residential centers are gradually moving away 
from their original target population of immigrant children, absorbing instead 
youths of deprived socioeconomic background, children with learning 
disabilities, and disattached youths. 

The three institutions included here are by definition unique among Youth 
Aliyah frameworks in that they absorb more than a few disattached youths 
(i.e., beyond the 5% limit set for the purpose o:f this study). The 
organizational referral system is presumably geared toward such a 
differentiation, directing more disadvantaged applicants to these three 
centers. These institutions, however, also differ significantly among 
themselves: for example, in one program disattached youths comprise a clear 

majority, (some 80% of the student population), whereas the two other centers 
absorb only some 5-10%. In other words. Youth Aliyah student populations tend 
to be heteropeneous, but heterogeneity may have a very different meaning in 
each case. Indeed, we have learned from interviews and informal conversa.xons 
with staff that the Youth Aliyah institution most heavily populated by 
disattached youths is (or rather, was) on the brink of discolution due to 
student attrition, staff turnover, and general demora? izatlon - presumably due 
to the rapid and heavy influx of disattached and delinquent youths which 
discouraged other populations from attending, and which c eated a severe 
stigmatization problem for the institution as a whole. 

The institutions also vary greatly with respect to other dimensions. 
While the size of the resident populations and the number of staff are close 
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to equivalent, only two centers permit entry to day-tLae ^jtudents from the 
surrounding communities ("externals'!) . More importantly, the three 
institutions employ different educational and training orientations, being 
geared toward vocational (two schools) viz. agricultural training. Only two 
centers have a full schooling program leading toward the completion of 12 
years of education; this, however, is only marginally relevant here, as all 
disattached youths are enrolTed in one or two-year vocational courses (in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Labor). Moreover, not all of these courses 
are externally certified, although two pf the centers maintain coordination 
with the IDF to permit greater flexibility for additional vocational and 
on-the-job training. 

In short, we encounter a rather heterogeneous picture of an organization 
in the process of transition betw-sen two very different types of target 
populations. The three institutions examined here perhaps reflect different 
stages in this transition, primarily with respect to population heterogeneity 
and educational or vocational programs. 

Vocational training centers . In certain respec ^ these institutions 
are easier to describe and summarize than Youth Aliyah centers, as they are 
more homogeneous; some significant variations remain, '.^wever. Contrary to 
the choice of only three Youth Aliyah centers necessitated by the 
differentially stringent admissions criteria in that agerny, this study 
includes all four institutions falling under the organizational umbrella of 
the Ministry or Labor Vocational Training Centers. While specific budgetary 
and referral arrangements vary, educational and vocational programs are 
uniformly run by the Ministry of Labor anc Social Affairs. However, one of 
the institutions - arr, ig the largest in Israel, involving over 1000 youths at 
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any given time - also absorbs a large contingent of Youth Aliyah applicants, 
and maintains a regular high school,* All vocational courses,** on the other 
hand, are shorter, lasting one to two years, and are certified by the Ministry 
of Labor, All institutions also maintain close relations with the IDF, with 
the aim of extending and applying vocational training throughout the period of 
military service. 

The other three vocational training institutions are considerably smaller 
.(between 200 and 300 youths); in one, the staf f-to--£tudent ratio is 
relatively unfavorable (1 to 10 vs. at least 1 to 6 in the other centers). 
The institutions als vary in the extent of absorption of daytime students 
from the community (ranging from approximately half of the student body to 
one-twencieth); only two of the centers are co-educational, and in one of 
these girls comprise only 5% of the population. All fo.ur institutions are 
roughly equivalent in two major re5;pects: they absorb a similar proportion of 
disattached youths in their student body (ranging from 15% to 25%); rnd they 
employ very similar educational and vocational training programs, which entail 
basic education in the morning and vocational courses in the afternoon - 
although the specific content of the latter may, of course, vary. 

Youth Protection Agency involuntary centers . The study includes five 
such involuntary, residen^^al institutions, three for boys and tw:> for girls, 
Oiie of the former three institutions has been transformed into a short-term 
diagnostic and testing center (average residence: approximately three months) 



A second residential school operates a four-year industrial school. 

Examples of such courses include: car and naval mechanics, carpentry, 
heavy equipment operation, electvicity, etc. for boys; hairdressing, 
fashion design, ar:d kindergarten teaching for girls. 
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subsequent to the coiltction of these data. Two additional Youth Protection 
institutions for Arab -^re not included in the study. 

Youth Ptotectic. .v. institutions, both the residential centers 
examined here and the in-comhiunity residences or hostels reviewed below, are 
* the only rehabilitation fr-^meworks for disattached youth in Israel that are 
based on involuntary confinement - with the exception of a single prison for 
juveniles not studied here. As a consequence, referrals are made by the 
juvenile courts, and the releva;at procedures of dispositions, disciplinary and 
treatment measures, etc. are defined by law. This, however, does not 
necessarily imply that all youths referred by the cour^.s to these institutions 
have criminal records; the law also permits reft-raxs on the basis of 
untenable personal, family or community conditions.* Interestingly, court 
referrals based on psychological or social need rather than on delinquency 
pertain almoct exclusively to disattached girls. 

The five involuntary institutions absorb a relatively small population, 
ranging between 35 and 40 youths each; one institution is even smaller (i5-20 
inmates). The student~to-staf f ratio is highly favorable and approaches unity 
in all institutions, although some 20% among these staff members are involved 
in administration and services* By definition, virtually all absorbed youths 
are disattached and/or delinquent, and virtually all are referred by the 
juvenile courts.* Inmates in all institutions are subdivided into small 
groups of approximately ten youths, with attendant treatment staff. 

In principle, all five institutions involve a basic half-day educational 
program, which is in most cases individually geared or modular, and a 



* Here, however, additional measures such as surrogate tamilies and 
court-appointed guardians are available. 
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correspondingly basic vocational training program (e.g., ceramics, metalwork 
for boys). In two institutions vocational courses are certified, albeit at a 
very low level, by the Ministry of Labor. One major difference among these 
institutions relates to the fact that some are defined (including by law) as 
"open", whereas others are considered "closed"; some of these centers have 
both open and closed wings or buildings. Referrals to closed versus open 
institutions or wings are decided by the courts (as are referrals to hostels - 
see below), and youths may move from one modality to another based on their 
length of residence and/or their b^. vior. The differences between open and 
closed wings are considerable, and may express themselv es on dimensions of 
individual freedom (the right to keep possessions, move freely within or 
outside the institution, take home leave on weekends, etc.), the right to work 
outside the institution - at times even for limited remuneration, and staff 
attitudes and disciplinary measures. Two centers practice a system of "token 
economy", whereby inmates are encouraged to engage in desifable behaviors by 
positive reinforcement mechanisms. We note that in addition to the 
distinction between open and closed vings^, one institution for girls also 
operates a six-week diagnostic center, following wh-^'ch residents may be 
retained, referred elsewhere, or even returned home. 

Finally, inmates of Youth Protection Agency institutions differ 
considerably with respect to the planned and actual length, of residence , which 
may range from a few weeks to three or more years. One short-term institution 
averages only some 3 months of stay, whereas the center with the longest 
average residence approximates 18 months. The interested reader is referred 



* One institution also receives some 15% of its referrals from probation 
officers. 
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to the relevant legislation (Youth Protection Regulations, 1955; Youth 
legislation - Treatment and Protection, I960, and Youth Legislation - 
Judg-^erit, Discipline and Treatment, 1971), as well as to a recent report by 
the State of Israel Jomptroller (1984) for further elaboration end details. 

Youth Pro tection Agency hos tej^ (community residences). These hostels 
are governed by the same legislation cited above, although it is presumed that 
less serious offenders will be referred to them at the discretion of the 
juvenile courts, and that the youths' movement between institutions and 
hostels is based on rational assessments of their behavior while in residence . 

Y°"th Protection Agency. hostels- are located within neighborhoods and"^ 

communities* that are not the residents' communities of origin. Inmates are 
usually housed in small, detached residential units, with populations ranging 
between ten and twenty youths. None of the hostels are co-educational. 
Staff-to-student ratios are once again favorable, approaching unity in some 



cases. 



The activities common in hostels comprise of remunerated work in public 
and private institutions and organizations within the community, and social 
and treatment- activities in the evenings. One hostel also operates a modular 
program of basic education, and nmates of another hostel are eligible for a 
vocational certificate from the Ministry of Labor. Moreover, inmates in 
J':'^i?£^P^® z^?^® ■-'^^^ qptio? at" attending, an accredited educational institution 



* 



There are additional varieties of in-eommunity residences. However, 
these are not operated by the Youth Protection Agency, and they do not 
absorb disattached youth, but are designated for orphans or other 
populations in distress. We note also that we have obtaine^d detailed" 
data only oh four of the five Youth Protection hostels., as one ceased 
operations prior to data collection, so that no staff members could be 
interviewed. Full information on the inmate population of the closed 
hostel was ascertained, hpwev,er.. 
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in lien of work* Finally, we note that the population in all hostels is 
almost evenly divided between direct referrals by the juvenile courts and 
transfers from closed institutions - although, as noted, the cj^posite "career" 
is also possible in case of disciplinary problems while in residence at the 
hostel. 

Residential frameworks in kibbutzim - Hachsh^rot Tseirot * The kibbutz 
movement has traditionally evinced considerable involvement in the absorption 
and rehabilitation of a variety of distressed populations, including some 
community outreach activities. Of these efforts, only one is directly 
pertinent to the population of concern herti: Hachsharot Tseirot or Young 
Training Centers. The Youth Aliyah, an organization we have already 
encountered, operates these centers jointly with the kibbutz movement. These 
residences are located in volunteer kibbutzim - which may vary from year to 
year - and ahsorb groups of 20 to 30 youths for periods ranging between one 
and three years. The target population are youths 15-17 years of age 
(depending on length of stay) who neither study nor work. 

Seven kibbutzim absorbed Hachsharot Tseirot during the period relevant to 
fchis stu-»y. Iliey represent mojt ideological currents in the movement, and are 
dispersed widely across the country. 

At face value at least, all kibbutz rehabilitation centers operate in a 
VimTiar manner. The group is usually assigned a team of two or t'.iree kibbutz 
members who work dirtctly with the youths in treatme and other functions, 
and who serve as mediators between the group and the kibbutz. In addition, 
each youth is assigned a surrogate family from the kibbutz, "ouths work in 
most regular work branches; branch coordinators are pIso expected to 
fulf ilrehr.bilitative functions. Youths are allowed and expected to partake in 
most cultural and social activities. 
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All kibbutzim offer a remedial education program, although its contents 
and scope may vary somewhat. Finally, graduates of the program are expected 
to join the army, and alJ kibbutzim make some effort to maintain c with 
recruits. In other words, Hachsharot Tseirot represent relatively homogeneous 
frameworks, in which the major patent sources of variation are the length of 
stay, and the extent to wh -h specific kibbutzim are willing to repeatedly 
absorb disattached youth. 

Un ique residential centers . We are referring here to two institutions 
established re la tiA^ly re centj.y (less_than ..ten..yearsO under the^ joint auspice's 
of a variety of public and private organizations. Both institutions absorb 
relatively small populations (approximately 70 youths each), employing a 
presumably "negative" selection process, whereby the most disadvantaged 
(including delinquent) youths are to be absorbed. One of these institutions 
is the only known residential setting in Israel to employ community outreach 
techniqued to identify needy youths. Both institutions are also intimately 
connected with the kibbutz movement, referring graduates to selected k: butzim 
for aa interim period until rilitary recruitment. Close contacts with 
g^-aduates ar^ inaintained during the kibbutz period and during thftir military 
service. Finally, both institutions offer modular, individually-geared 
programs of remedial education, and Ministry of .Labor .approved^ and certified- 
vocational training in various content areas. 

Here, however, the similarities end; the institutions are as different 
from each other as they differ from the rest of the rehabilitation networks in 
Israel. A few examples will ouffice: Institution A was located, at the time 
of this research, in the. c .iter of . medium-sized town,*-^ whereas Institution B 



It has since been re-located close to Israel's northern border. 
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is geosraphically isolated. Progran A lasted 8-9 months (excluding the 
kibbutz period) and was geared primarily toward vc ♦■ional training and 
special advancement projects for gifted residents; program B in princirle 
permitted unlimited residence (and consequently also absorbed youths at a 
younger age), and had a strong agricultural component. Institution A absorbs 
only males, whereas B is co-educational. The two institutions were also 
connected to different referral sources, with A relying heavily on probation 
officers, whereas B employed a variety of active outreach techniques. For a 
more detailed-discussion of these two institUL.i.ons , the interested readed is 
referred to Gottlieb (1983).* 

Preparatory schools for youngsters (Mechina) . Three residential 
institutions all under this heading. These are once again run under th.j. 
auspices of the Youth Aliyah, which also makes virtually all referrals. These 
centers are uniquely designed for the youngest age group of disattached youth, 
around the age of 14 or less. These children have either dropped out of the 
education system prior to ::he completion of elementary school (8 grades, 14 
years or less of age), or have completed grade school, but have been unable to 



It is important to note that these descriptions, especially of 
institutions surveyed up to this pjolnt,_perta?.n .to,-condi^i6ns as t^ 
obtained' a't^'CHe time of data collection. The rehabilitation system as a 
whole, and some of these institutions in parcicular, are in a continuous 
state of flux, and both populations and program characteristics are 
likely to change even with7-n a short period. We have already alluded to 
some of these changes, e.g., I'^Hmissions criteria in some Youth Aliyah 
centers, the transformation of one o^ the Youth Protection Agency 
institutions into a diagnostic center, the change in specific kibbutzim 
absorbing Hachsharot Tseirot, etc. Cue of the unique centers described 
here is now in the process of "improving" the profile of the population 
it absorbs. In any event, the present survey is not intended to provide 
an up-rto-date description of the rehabilitation system, but rather to 
convey the situation as we (and the youths studied) encountered it while 
this research was in progress. 
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find any normative f ramewt rk willing to continue to educate them. The three 
centers provide one to two-year programs for these children, emphasizing 
special educational programs for the disadvantaged, and ciodalar individual 
programs to promote reading and writing abilities. Two institutions are 
co-educational, though even here the male-to-female ratio is approximately 4 
to 1; the remaining center is religiously oriented, and ab-^orbs only boys. 
The populations in these institutions vary and may reach up to 200 youths, 
with considerable variations in staff-to-student ratios (between 1:2 and 
1:4). Children are divided into smaller social groups of approximately 20 
memb^xs each . 

The reader may recall that our initial interest in these institutions was 
related to the early absorption age: these are in fact the only 
rehabilitation frameworks in Isiael geared toward the very young who are at 
the initial phases of the disattachment process. Of course, from a 
methodological point of view, there is a price to be paid for the inclusion of 
these Mechinot in r.he study: graduat'on ensues at age 15 or so, and 9 great 
variety of experiences may intervene between this stage and military 
induction. The Youth Aliyah assumes that most of «:hese graduates will be 
integrated into other frameworks, rehaoilitational or normativ,^., Jf this->had„ 
been the case, ve would have been able to trace most of these youths in the 
institutions and programs studied. Unfortunately and surprisingly, these 
institutions do relatively little to follow-up their graduates, or to make 
sure that they indeed integrate into frameworVq of continuing education. 
Follow-up is weak despite the fact that most of these children arf expected' to 
attend Youth Aliyah ir-titut.ions after graduation. Moreover, our own data 
indicate that most of these youths are, in fact, not absorbed by any of the 
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frameworks studied here* It remains unclear whether the remainin- children 
are able to return to the normative education syscem, or whether they proceed 
to drop out altogether, 

\outh Advancement Units (street groups) . As already noted, street 
groups are ^an under the auspi es of two different ministrr.es (Education and 
Culture; Labor and Social Affairs) ^ as well as under various combinations o^' 
local municipalities and these ministries. Despite claims to the contrary, 
pertaining presumably to differential group (,^duca^^'on) versus individual 
(Social Affairs) orientations in treatment, we have found little evidence that 
these different groups vary on any significant dimension, such as treatment 
(which ii> predominantly individual), sex composition (almost exclusively 
male), intensity of activities, outreach techniques, group. size, or contacts 
with other community agencies (e.gv, referral to jobs, community school 
etc.). In fact, the variations among local groups within each agency appear 
to be more significant than those between Ministry of Educationand Ministry 
of Labor and Social Affairs units. Consequently, and at least for the purpose 
of description, we shall treat these different types of Youth Advancement 
units as equivalent, tnough we shall later proceed to analyze them separately. 

There are a total of approximately . .0 such units in operation at any 
given timej most (some 240) under the auspices of the Ministry of Education. 
More than 3700 youths from over 90 city neighborhoods and development towns 
are involved, again divided unequally between the two ministries. Ministry of 
Education vs. Labor and Social Affairs units, while basically equivalent on 
most dimensions, differ in three aspects of potential si^,nif icance: the 
latter office exercises greater financial and policy control over its local 
counsellors;, education and job-specific training c-re less prevalent and 
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extensive in Labor and Social Aff. 'rs Units; and its youth population is 
somewhat more disadvantaged - as we shall see later in this chapter. 

In all Youth Advancement units, regardless of sponsorship, the following 
emphases are evident: the attempt to absorb both youths who have already 
dropped out of normative frameworks and may or may not be delinquent, and 
those who may be considered "at high risk" to embark on su,:h a career; an 
emphasis on outreach activities . recggnizing .the units^? -inabi-lity to approach 
youths otherwise; an emphasis on individual interactions and treatment, as 
opposed to the traditional group-based approach; and commui.ity-based 
activities designed to re-enroll youths in normative frameworks, or at least 
to find alternatives in compensatory education or on-the-job training. 

Tlie inclusion of individuals at risk and the effort to fine' educational 
and employment opportunities for youths in these groups also account in part 
to the repeated finding that only some 30% of street group members are 
entirely disattached (e.g. Volansky & icfir, 1982). 

Work in youth advancement ..units- is based-"on "the following central 
principles: the autonomy of the group counsellor; his concentration on 
referring youths to relevant learning and employment, experiences- and 
activities (rather than creating them -or substituting for them); the informal 
nature of the youth-counsellor interaction, including the frequently "natural"' 
environment of this interaction; and the necessity of creating mutual trust 
and closeness as an imperative for the success of this type of i formal, 
unstructured treatment. For a further elaboration of this treatnient modality 
and a -nummary of relevant evaluation studies, see also Druck & Adler, 1984. 

Finally, and as already noted, the variability among units operating 
under the auspices of one ministry often appears to overshadow differences 
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between the two types of f*rams» Reports issued over the years by the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, for example, indicate that its street 
groups, by virtue of being locatt ' '.n different areas, are connected to 
different school systems and other educational or vocational training 
institutions, and to different types of job-providers; they also tend to 
employ different techniques of outreach and treatment, maintain differential 
t:ies^ wi"EH juvenile courts and* with tlie IDF, have different picjiicies regarding 
minimal and maximal age limits for absorption, etc* lu shore, we find once 
again that it is difficult to discern internally consistent policies and 
applications in rehabilitation units officially defined as homogeneous* 

Vnit for Girls in Distress * This unit had originally been established 
as a result of the perceived need for community treatment of disattached 
girls, which had not been i'ulfilled by the all-male street groups* The 
initial aS£>umptions in establishing this unit had been (a) that there is a 
significant component of untreated disattached girls in the community; (b) 
that there are few community agencies to absorb them and that the existing 
agencies were unsuitable to confront the unique problems of disattached 
girls; (c) tha'! "the option of resident iaT absofptidh of these girls had been 
exhausted, since many families were unwilling to send their daughters outside 
the community; tnd (d) that only limited change could be induced via community 
treatment, as these girls were under the considerable influence of their 
nuclear families which, in turn, emphasized traditional upbringing and clearly 
preferred socialization toward the traditional roles of wife, homemaker and 
mother* Consequently, the unit chose to adhere to these conceptions, to 
provide girls with elementary education, and to prepare them for their 
anticipated roles* 
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the unit absorbs girls ranging widely in age (13-21), in part via 
self-referral and in part via outreach activities. Certain distinctions among 
sub populations are made (e.g. "girls at risk to become delinquent"), but by 
and large the population is disattached as defined here. The treatment 
ideology is individualistic (rather than g^oup-oricnted) , with special 
emphasis on informal interactions, reierral to medical treatment, and to 
limited vocational training (by outside agencies, as is th^ case for street 
groups). Mditidnal details may be found in Druck & Adler (1984). 

The lAiit for Girls in Distress as a whole is unsuitable for this study, 
as it taade no real attempt to promote the girls' willingness to join the IDF. 
In fact, in this area as well aj'. in many others (especially preferences for 
the traditional roles of housewife and mother, versus professional advancement 
and participation in the labor force), the unit tended to adhere to the girls' 
preferences which in turn were often a derivative of their families' 
stipulations. As most of these families were traditionally motivate J, the 
apriori probability that these girls' would (often successfully) avoid 
recruitment was high; and it was not lowered by their participation in the 
program.----Consequently-,--their--probability^of '^success'^on" one^of thV pr i ^ 
dependent variables in this study (recruitment) was by definition lower than, 
that of girls in the other frameworks studied. 

However, in 1979 the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs established a 
siibunit which tried to reach girls during the military rtcruitment process 
(age 17) , select those on or slightly under the borderline of IDF selection 
policies (based on ability and^other quality measures), and convince tLem to 
join the unit and receive a one-year compound program of treatment, elementary 
education, and vocational training coordinated with the IP^'s needs. The 
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program raises IDF ability ratings sufficiently to enable many ot these girls 
to join the army after graduation from the unit. We muRt take into 
conisideration , of course, that this subunit is partially self-selected, both 
due to the constraints imposed on ability ratings, and because it is entirely 
voluntary . 

Disattached Youths . We have little to add here beyond the general 

„,des crj.pt ion in.Chapter 3.. Thes.e, ar.e„,ypuXlLS._Sjara a,^joirLt stujiy by^t^ 

Ministries of Education and of Social Affairs, in 1979-1980, who had dropped 

out of the educational system, and who had tailed to find alternative 

frameworks either in the mainstream, or in the rehabilitation system, or on 

the job market. As such, this sample ostensibly constitutes an ideal 

comparison group in this study ('Vio treatment"); hoT'^ever, its value is 

diminished by faulty sampling prr*cedures« 

The survey represented a highly ambitious undertaking, and not only 

be lause it entailed an unusual case of cooperation between two government 

agencies not known for their history of joint action. The intent was to 

charge local community workers, ith the aid and under the auspices of the 

^relevant-municipalities-,- with conducting a door-to^door sur-vey_of^households^ 

with- adolescent boys and girTs in di^tfessei ufBah heigKborhobtis and 

development towns. Survey questions were designed to delineate the 

educational and/or vocational activities of these youths, thereby identifying 

those who had dropped out of all normative frameworks - i.e. were 

disattached. Obviously, had this effort been successful, it would not only 

have provided the necessary sampling frame and data base for this study but 

equipped the system with the information crucial for the identification and 

« 

reintegration of these youths. 
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Unfortunately, the survey was, at the very best, a partial failure. 
There are no written records of the procedures of this study or thexr 
implementation (except the computer files on youths who were, in fact, 
surveyed) and we have to rely on verbal reports of the Ministry officials who 
conducted it. This feedback suggests two main reasons for the su-,^ey's 
limited success: the lack of cooperation by local mut? ' -.ipa'- ities , due to w.hich 
the survey simply was n^t carried out or not completed in various localities; 
and the evident lack of cooperation in individual households, where parents 
frequently had good reasons for denying that their children were disattached. 
Given the insufficient records on the survey, we cannot determine to what 
extent these problems affected the validity, reliability and completeness of 
the data (although it is clear that they did). Nonetheless, we felt that the 
inclusion of these suryey data were preferable to having no comparison group 
at all, especially since mounting a similar and more valid survey in the 
course of this study was untenable. 

Survey of the Population 

Q"^ °^ the ggst bagig aims in this study, in addition to the attemt;.t to 



"draw conclusions- about rehabilitation effectiveness, was ?-o provide an 
optimaKgiven the quality of the data) description of the populatipn of 
disattached youth itself. The need for such a description was felt especially 
since we know relatively little about this quite large segment of the 
adolesc-nt population, and given that our current information is fragi.-ented , 
unreliable, and pertinent only to very limited dimensions of the problem. 

As these data were collected from institutional and agency files - which 
in and of themselves are often fragmented, unreliable and inconsistent - the 
information displayed here is necess-^rily bound by these limitations. While 
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efforts were made to verify various bits of inforination by cross-validating 
them via different files, certain data retdain suspect - either due to 
questionable file maintenance, or because the considerable variations in data 
collection among institutions often decrease the effective sample size, and 
render certain statistics less representative. This is particularly the case 
with respect to more "elusive** measures which are based primarily on staff 
probes into the youth*s\past , or on subjective evaluations of his » r her 
.performance or integration. Consequently,, in evaluating the data presented in 
Tables 2-4, we must proceed with these caveats in mind. 

Table 2 displays central parental and family background characteristics, 
which are all based on objective information. Statistics for population 
parameters, based on Central Bureau of Statistics (1984) data, are provided 
for comparison purposes, where available. Most of the data on the disattached 
population are based on the complete or almost complete sample of N = 3645. 

In general, the data displayed in Table 2 should come as no surprise. 
Youths frcm Asian and African origin are d is proportionally represented among 
the disattached. Moreover, and as one would expect, ethnic origin is highly 
correlated with the major components of socioeconomic status - education. 



occupation;, and income. In other words, disattached youths are 
disproportionately likely to orginate from families from Asian or African 
origin, with low levels of education and income, and with a high level of 
occupational instability. It appe,<^rs, then - and this is again not surprising 
- that the process of disattachment , with all its correlates, is related to 
the nuclear family *s position within the social structure, which in turn 
prescribes and constricts the child *s opportunity structure. Moreover, some 
specific difficulties in family functioning (e.g., illness, delinquency, etc.) 
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Table 2. Selected Background Characteristics (l) - Parents and Family 



Attribute Distribution Equivalent Parameter 

in Population^ 



Fat^her's Origin (Asia-Africa) 82.4% 47.3% 

Mother's Origin (Asia-Africa) 86.0% 43.1% 

Father's Education (None) 23.2% 6.5% 

(elementary) 57.8% 29.5% 

Mother's Education (None) 39.2% 8.8% 

Xelementary) ^3.1% 28.3% 



Father ^s Occupation (unstable or 



unemployed) 31.4% N.A. 



Mother's Occupation (unstable or 



2 



2 



unemployed) 9.5% N.A. 

No. of Siblings (7 or more) 44.7% 3.8^ 

Family Income (bottom 10%) f' 3% N.A.^ 

Type of Family (one-parent; divorce « 

or death) 23.1% N.A. 

Delinquents in Nuclear Family 5.2%^ 0.1% 

4 2 

Limiting Illness m Nuclear Family 14.5% N.A. 



1. All percentages based on population parameters in same a^ii group (Centrcl 
Bureau of Statistics , 1984). 

2. Not available entirely^ or in desired form. 

3. Average size of family unit, 1983. _ 

4. Based on less than total sample (N=3645) . 



appear to be relatively prevalent, although comparative population parameters 
are not always available. This would imply that not only social strructural 
position, but specific family disfunctions may affect the child's career 
toward disa.ttachment - a point to which we shall return below. 
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Table 3* Selected Background Characteristics (II) - Sociodemographic 
Attributes 



Attribute Distribution Equivalent Parameter 

in Population^ 



Youth's Sex M=61.8% F=38.2% 

Education (none) 2.8% 0.3% 

(elementary) 24.8% 11.2% 

Previous Rehabilitation Framework 

(one or more) 12.2% IRR^ 

Youth's Residence (not with nuclear 

family) 5.2% N.A.^ 

Mental Illness (indications) 9.6%^ N.A.^ 

Suicide Attempts 3.0%^ N.A.^ 



4 



Known Offenses 44.1% 1.3%' 



1. See Footnote 1, Table 2. 

2. Irrelevant. 

3. See Footnote 2, Table 2. 

4. Percentage refers to crime rate (police files) in 1984. The conviction 
rate for these offenses and age cohorts in Israel is low, since many 
files are closed even before reaching the juvenile courts. 

5. See Footnote 4, Table 2. 



In sum, disattached youths originate from disadvantaged families who are 
deficient in crucial indicators of social attainment, and who exhibit a 
variety of constraini g disfunctions. The extent to which this relationship 
is causal or exclusive is one of the questions to be addressed in this study. 
These families are relatively homogeneous in origin, level of education, and 
placement in secondary labor market positions (Bonacich, 1972; 1979; 
Doeringer & Piore, 1971; Edwards et al. , 1975; Porter & Bach, 1978). 




Despite their low incomes, almost 50% have to cope with families of seven or 
more children, and in close to 25% of the cases, one of the parents is 
N^entirel-y-abseat^or-^not— functiWingl ^As^aTnofm, tBese :*re'hafdiy the 
circumstances under which well-adjusted children would grow up. 

Table 3 displays selected background characteristics of the youths 
themselves; population parameters tend to be less available for these 
variables.. Again, there are no major surprises. We note the unequal 
representation of males and females in the sample, which, however, may reflect 
less on the sex composition of disattached youth than on the differential 
outreach and absorption capabilities of the rehabilitation system*. While the 
low level of educational attainment is almost by definition a characteristic 
of this population, it is still noteworthy that fully 2.8% claim no schooling 
at all - this in a country which claims virtually full literacy. Most of the 
remaining characteristics displayed in Table 3 reflect components of the 
disattachment process itself: the "revolving door syndrome" of moving from 
institution to institution; a certain amount of truancy or other processes 
causing detachment from the nuclear family; and, of course, expressions of 
deviant behavior such as mental illness, suicide attempts, and primarily 
criminal offenses. 

Table 4 displays several additional characteristics of the sampled 
youths; these are based on psychologists' and social workei ; * evaluation of 
the youth*s functioning while in residence. These data are somewhat suspect 
for obviou reasons, such as inconsistencies across institutions, and their 
subjectix'e nature; but they are nonetheless instructive beyond what we have 
seen so far. 
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Table 4 is particularly revealing with respect to the relationships 
between the youths and their families, and in relation to the youths' social 
functioning. We note that 50% or more among the youths have major 
difficulties in their relations!aips with their families: they reject them or 
are rejected, and the relations at \ome - including those between the .parents 
— - themselves - are unstable. These patterns may well reflect a collision 

between the traditional values and norms of immigrants from Afro-Asian origin, 
and the youth's attempts to adjust to modern Israeli society. 

Note also that conflicts within the family are not compensated for by 
success ill other social contexts. These same youths often find themselves 
rejected by their own peer groups, or become marginal members of these 

Table 4. Selected Background Characteristics (III) - Behavior and Functioning^ 



Attribute 



Distribution 



Family's Relation to Youth 

Youth's Relation to Family 

Relations at Home (general) 
Studies 

Motivation to Study 
Work 

Youth in Group 



Indifferent 8.1%, 
Rejecting 32.7%, 

Unstable 36.4%, 
Total 42.0% * 

Unstable 54.8% 

Weak. 36.5% , 

None 22.6%, 

Unmotivated 17.6%, 

Passive , Rejected, 



Unstable 18.1% 
Total 58.9% 

Detached 5.6% 



Mediocre 44. 1% 
Mediocre 22.6% 
Mediocre 37.0% 
Rejects, etc. 33.4% 



ERLC 



In contrast to Tables 2 and 3, this selection of attributes is based on 
evaluations by social workers, psychologists, teachers, counsellors, 
etc. Needless to say, no population parameters are available. Data on 
these dimensions are relatively sparse, and do not represent the total 
sample. In fact, some variables (reciprocal relations with family) were 
available in only less than 50% of the programs - though for more than 
50% of the total sample. 

0 
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groups; and they have neither the necessary motivation nor (given their 

^"'^^''^i!!^"^ puf^e' 
normative careers. In sum\ we ens. ^unter a general profile of multiple 

failures in diverse social contexts, of marginality in,,both^^nuclear familV and 

-peer* groupT, of maladjustment, and of underachievemen t in the most crucial 

spheres of life - a profile of disadvantage and distress. 

In re-examining these profiles of disattached youths, we now turn to an 

analysis of selected background cfiaracteristics in different rehabilitation 

frameworks. In doing so, we collapse the 57 institutions and programs into 

eight categories: Youth Aliyah residential schools. Ministry of Labor and 

Social Affairs residential schools, Hachsharot in kibbutzim. Youth Protection 

Agency involuntary institutions and hostels, street groups under the auspices 

of the Ministry of Education and Culture and of Labor and Social Affairs 

respectively, unique residential centers for the disattached, and the Unit for 

Girls in Distress. Residential centers for youngsters (Mechinot) and the 

sample of entirely disattached youths are excluded, as no background data are 

available here.* These catagor izations are necessitated by the small number 

of youths absorbed in some of the specific programs. We are proceeding on the 

assumption that the agencies running these different programs are at least 

moderately consistent in absorbing youths with generally similar 

characteristics. In other words, the following data provide some indication 

as to the selection and self-selection processes operating in the various 

rehabilitation programs categorized into more global frameworks, and permit us 

to test the presumed rationality of the referral and admission policies common 

in the Israeli rehabilitation system. 



* Except data on delinquency; see Footnote 4 to Table 5. 
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T^blfi 5. Selected Background Characteristics by Rehabilitation Framework 



Attribute 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Sex (% Males) 




-^88.2- - 


-90i9- 


'97:7^ 


0 " 


94.1 ' 


86.8 


63.7 


lather's origin 
(% Asia-Afirica) 


02.0 


83.3 


85.5 


N.A*^ 


84.9 


77.2 


73.7 


74.7 


Father's education 
(% 8 yrs. or less) 


89.9 


82.4 


87.0 


N.A. 


N.A. 


88.2 


84.2 


84.1 


Rither uneaiployed (%) 


34.1 


29.8 


N.A* 


N.A- 


N.A- 


31.7 


30.1 


30.9 


Fandly inconie 
(low ick;) 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


N.A. 




50.0 


66.6 


69.9 


No. of Siblings 
(% 7+) 


49.2 


57.1 


50.5 


57.1 


44.1 


34.3 


46.4 


35.0 


% Delinquency in 
family 


13.2 


14.9 


10. 1 


N.A. 


2.6 


N.A. 


2.6 


1.3 


% Illness in family 


24.6 


30.2 


23.1 


N.A* 


27.6 


6.0 


10.5 


15.6 


Youth's residence^ (% not 
home/ one-parent ) 


49.3 


N.A. 


52.5 


N.A. 


N.A. 


47.3 


42.1 


45.8 


Youth rejected by 
fanily (%) 


NJV. 


53.6 


49.5 


N.A. 


NJV. 


UJi. 




54.2 


Youth rejecting family (%) 


54.6 


36.4 


49.9 


44.1 


N.A* 


N.A. 


N.A* 


39.3 


Youth in group (% 
negative functioning) 


44*7 


48.4 


N.A. 


N.A. 


40.4 


N.A. 


38.1 


37.3 


I^rior rehabilitation 
(% one program or more) 


47.7 


30.2 


8.5 


N.A. 


15.3 


12.9 


2.6 


7.6 


Mor schooling (% 8 yrs. 
or less) 


50.8 


37.1 


38.8 


31.1 


38.8 


22.2 


37.5 


28.6 


Qjrrent studies (%) 


N.A. 


100 


43.3 


19.9 


22.6 


100 


100 


100 


Current work (%) 


N.A. 


N.A. . 


59.1 


48.3 


52.2 


0 


0 


0 


% with criminal records^ 


67.7 


66.2 


47.9 


49.0 


13.8 


26.7 


33.9 


35.9 


tb. of offenses (x) 


18.8 


7.0 » 


3.2 


5.5 


0.3 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 


No. of convictions (x) 


4.3 


1.8 


2.1 


2.4 


1.3 


2.1 


1.6 


2.0 



1. Rehabilitation firaoKworks are listed as follows: (l) Youth Protecrion ifeency (2) 
Unique Residential Centers (3) Youth Advancement - Education (4) Youth Advancement - 
Social Affairs (5) Girls in Distress (6) Labor and Social Affairs - residential 
(7)^Yduth'Aliyah - residaatial (8) Hachsharot - kibbutzim. No background data 
(except on delinquency) are available on Preparatory Schools (Mechinot) , and on the 
subsample of entirely disattached youths. 

2. E^ta not available, or insufficient niiii>er of cases to compute meaningful simnary 
statistics. 

3. Youths in resLiential centers who return home during vacations etc. are counted as 
residing witn their families. 

4. For cotiparison purposes > we list the pertinent data on delinquency for the remaining 
two subsamples: Disattached youths (not in any program)_- 32.6% with criminal 
records; no. of offenses x = 2.44; no. of convictions x = 2.33. Mechinot: 35.9%> 
X = 1^8, and x = 1.95 respectively. 
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,._^^Uafor-tuhat:elyT-cmai^ theoretical and policy import are 

missing in^ Table 5 " as they are^ of^cp.ur:^ in^tltutionar ' ' 

files. We note first that some types of information are completely 
unavailable in several institutional files - an omission that obviously limits 
our ability to generalize. Moreover, we were unable to collect any more 
meaningful data on the youth's family background - e.g., probes .iiito_the. 

^ .his tor-y-of'-famiTrarsfunctionsT specific processes involved in the youth's 
alienation and detachment from his or her family, the extent of parents' and 
siblings' criminal involvement, etc. We also know comparatively little about 
the youth's educational and institutional past beyond the most general 
information, or about the youth's educational achievements, social functioning 
and disciplinary problems in the studied rehabilitation framework itself. 
While some institutions had been more exacting in recording such data, we 
chose not to display this information here, as no comparisons across 
institutions can be made.* Most importantly perhaps - at least insofar as 
rehabilitation officials' assertions about the distinctiveness of certain 
programs are concerned - we know close to nothing about the motivational and 
personality differences, if any, among youths absorbed in different 
institutions. We shall return to this point below. 

At least one difference among institutions in each of the comparisons in 
Table 5 is statistically significant; however, given the fact that some 300 
such comparisons are involved, (i.e., that isolated significant differences 

may well be due to chance), and given that most frameworks are represented by 



* Some institutions also lack data on the variables displayed in Table 5; 
but here at least partial comparisons are possible. 
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populations rather than by samples, it_ Doay^b.e. most useful to examine these 
patterns without reference to statistical tests. 

We note first the already commented upon unequal distribution of male and 
female disattached youths in the sample. With the exception of the Unit for 
Girls in Distress, males are represented more heavily in all rehabilitation 
frameworks, even where such an extreme maldistribution would not have been 
expected on an a priori basis (e.g.. Youth Aliyah centers). Interestingly, 
the most even sex distribution occurs in Youth Protection Agency institutions, 
despite the well-documented prevalence ot delinquency among males. As already 
noted, girls are often referred to these institutions on the basis of 
considerations unrelated to the criminal justice system, such as personal and 
social distress - a practice which may account for the almost equal presence 
of both sexes . 

Other patterns of differentiation- among the various frameworks are more 
difficult to discern. Table 5 is organized so aa to maximize ouir ability to 
discover trends that may be indicative of differences among the rehabilitation 
frameworks (as noted, statistical tests of significance are not appropriate 
here). Thus, we distinguish among four types of background characteristics 
(general SES attributes; family functioning and the relationship of the youth 
with his or her family; the youth's own level of social, intellectual and 
occupational functioning; and delinquency). While global SES variables do 
not appear to distinguish among the various rehabilitation programs, there is 
a tendency for youths in one group of frameworks - composed of Youth 
Protection Agency institutions, unique r.esidential centers and all Youth 
Advancement units (i.e., columns 1-4 in Table 5) to exhibit somewhat more 

negative characteristics. This trend is particularly evident with respect to 
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e three variables related to criminal activity, but may also be discerned 
th respect to the following: 

1. Family size (number of siblings); 

2. Delinquent patterns in the family; here the differences are quite 
pronounced, though, as we shall see in Chapter 8, this variable 
fails to predict the youth's own outcomes (including his or her own 
criminal activity). 

3. Limiting illnesses in the family; the Unit for Girls in Distress 
breaks the consistency of this pattern, however. 

4. Youths in Protection Agency Centers appear to suffer particular 
disadvantages with respect to low achievements in the formal 
educational system, and exhibit a pronounced propensity to drop out 
from other rehabilitation programs as well. 

5. Interestingly, it is less clear whether these youths are also most 
delinquent. While the number of offenses and convictions 
accumulated by inmates of Youth Protection Agency centers is 
clearly high, the total number of delinquents (i.e., those who had 
accumulated at least one record) does not differ from that in the 
two unique residential institutions. 

6. Given the extent of missing data for some of the more interesting 
variables (e.g., the youths' relations with their families, or 
their social functioning) it is virtually impossible to make any 
further assertions substantiating any trend here. 

7. It appears generally to be the case that residential institutions 
which absorb more heterogeneous populations (i.e., not only 
disattached youths) also attract the least disadvantaged among the 
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population of dropouts. This is the case particularly with respect 
to educational and rehabilitation careers (e.g., close to 80% among 
youths in Vocational Training Center had completed 8 or more years 
of schooling; less that 8% of Youth Aliyah residents had been in 
another rehabilitation framework); with respect to the prevalence 
of delinquency and debilitating illness in the youth's nuclear 
family; with respect to the youth's living arrangements (though the 
differences here are less impressive); with respect to his or her 
functioning within the peer group (no data available for vocational 
training centers); and with respect to family size (although other 
differences are noteworthy here). To a lesser extent ,^ a similar 
pattern obtains for the residential centers in Kibbutzim. 
8. The least internally consistent background pattern pertains to 
participants in the Unit for Girls in Distress. For example, 
instances of illness in the family and participation in prior 
rehabilitation programs are relatively numerous, whereas the 
position of these females with respect to, for example, family 
size, delinquency in the family and own delinquent patterns, is 
comparatively advantageous. 
It is quite evident that these findings are fsr from internally 
consistent, and that any implications that may be drawn from them are 
equivocal at best. There appear to be at least four trends which emerge from 
the data displayed in Table 5: (1) There are two clustprs of rehabilitation 
programs (the first and more disadvantaged consisting of Youth Protection 
Agency and unique residential centers, ana of Youth Advancement Units), which 
are partially differentiated on the basis of family and own functioning, and 
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delinquency. (2) Within this -.luster, Youth Protection Agency institutions 
tend to be most extreme (i.e., youths possess the most negative attributes), 
particularly with respect to delinquency - as might be expected. (3) 
Residents in institutions which are not exclusively designed to absorb 
disattached youths evince a number of advantages relative to other youths - 
although this pattern is once again inconsistent. And (4) the characteristics 
of participants in some frameworks (Hachsharot in Kibbutzim, and especially 
the Unit for Girls in Distress) are too heterogeneous (and at times too much 
data are missing) to reach any generalizations. 

While the findings in Table 5 do, as noted, evince several trends, they 
do not point to entirely consistent or clearly defined differences among the 
various rehabilitation frameworks - with the clear exception of criminal 
behavior, which is to be expected on the basis of the Youth Protection 
Agency •s responsibilities as defined by law. These ambiguities raise serious 
questions regarding the "rationality" of the referral and absorption 
mechanisms in the Israeli rehabilitation system for disattached youths. 
Paradoxically, however, this same ambiguity has considerable analytic 
advantages fo^ the purposes of the present study. As programs are not 
confounded with participants' known characteristics and attributes, the impact 
of these two types of variables on individual outcomes can be estimated 
separately - as we shall indeed proceed to do in Chapter 8. 

This leaves us with the tricky problem of potential unmeasured or 
unmeasurable characteristics of youths, which may or may not differentiate 
among programs and institutions. The argument that such characteristics do 
exist - particularly in the realms of negative motivations (or the absence of 

positive motivations) vis-a-vis normative social institutions and with respect 
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to ill-defined personality characteristics - is rather common among 
rehabilitation officials ♦ Presumably, this argument -^ould serve to underline 
the rationality of the system, as it implies that reality-based decisions 
regarding the selection of youths into different institutions are made despite 
appearances to the contrary • However, if this were the case, what are these 
decisions based on? After all, the objective or otherwise quantifiable 
information collected by these agencies (which presumably form the basis of 
decisions regarding admissions) are already part of the data analyzed in this 
study« Beyond subjective impressions of local counsellors and other staff - 
which are of dubious validity and reliability - rehabilitation programs have 
no other data on which to base their decisions* In other words, since the 
information on youths availaole to these institutions is in essence equivalent 
to- the data available in this study, there are no evident grounds for the 
assertion that these institutions maintain a rational selection and admissions 
policy, or that there is any planned variability in the youths' characteristics 
between different rehabilitation frameworks* The major clear exception to 
this rule is to be found, as already noted, in the highly delinquent behavioral 
patterns of youths in involuntary detention centers* There is little doubt 
that delinquent behavior is also reflective of ostensibly negative motivational 
and personality qualities* Thus, inmates of involuntary centers may indeed 
differ from the disattached population as a whole on such unmeasured 
characteristics; but these may be accounted for, at least in part, by patent 
behavioral tendencies which are already part of the present data set (i*e*, 
delinquency)* In other words, it appears somewhat supercilious to maintain 
that the rehabilitation system is able to make rational decisions about the 

differential referral of youths to rehabilitation institutions and frameworks 
when officials lack much of the necessary information to make such decisi^ons* 
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The preceding arguments require an additional rejoinder. The presumed 
existence of unmeasured or unmeasurable differences among disattached youths 
in this sample reflects not only on the rationality of decision-making in the 
rehabilitation system, but on the validity o£ the current study as well. If 
such characteristics in fact exist, if they consistently differentiate between 
youths in different institutions, and if they differentially affect 
performance and social reintegration as defined here - we would be u' , to 
reach any conclusions about the casual effects of institutions and programs on 
individual performance. For example, if graduates of a given program were 
found to evince a superior military service as compared to those enrolled in 
other frameworks (even after controlling for the efforts of known individual 
characteristics), it could be argued that these youths were of ^'higher" (but 
unmeasured) quality in the first place. On the other hand, if no differences 
in the performance of youths from various programs were to be found, it could 
be maintained that some institutions offer a superior rehabilitation program, 
but that, enrolled youths were more "difficult" (again, on unmeasured 
dimensions) at intrke. 

The answer to this argument cannot be provided by a theoretical 
discussion or by the employment of statistical techniques, however 
sophisticated. The "latent characteristics" claim could be hypothetically 
valid so long as we ^ire unable to employ a design of strict randomization 
among treatments (i.e., institutions and programs) which is, of course, 
inconceivable. However, I am convinced that such an argument is less than 
tenable in the present case, especially considering the statistical controls 
employed here, and the consistency of findings across different modes of 
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analysis* In any event, it would appear reasonable to put the burden of proof 
- that such unmeasured characteristics in fact exist, that they differentiate 
among institutions, and that they have independent effects on rehabilitational 
outcomes - on those officials who make such claims* 
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5. IHSTITUTIOHAL ATTRIBUTES AND PATTKiWS* 



In this chapter, we shall temporarily switch from one level of analysis 
to another. In lieu of analyzing the individual youths' background 
characteristics (as in chapter 4) or performance and behaviors (as we shall 
continue to do in the remaining chapters), we shall concentrate here on the 
institutional level of analysis - i.e., on the examination of the various 
organizational differences among institutions. I should note at the outset 
that while the patterns uncovered here appear to be consistent and 
substantively meaningful, it remains to be seen whether they in fact explain 
rehabilitative succ'iss; there are still a number of problems in applying the 
types of causal analyses that would make such a bridging between institutional 
attributes and rehabilitation outcomes possible. Moreover, we shall restrict 
ourselves here to an examination of the; .21 -residential institutions surveyed 
in this study; community rehabilitation settings are not subjected to similar 
analyses in this chapter for the mundane reason that these data have not yet 
been adequately structured for such analyses. 

Recall the methods and major rationale of collecting data on the 
attributes .of rehabilitation institutions. We started with the premise that 
specific institutional characteristics - be they ecological, demographic, 
policyrrelated, programatic, or interactional and processual - may affect 
rehabilitation outcomes. Moreover, we maintain that any comprehensive 
application of this research project to institutional change and improvement 

* Many of the dimensions relating to the general issues outlined in this 

chapter are summarized in an article entitled "Organizational patterns in 
institutions for disattached youth", to appear in Delinquency and Social 
Deviance (in press; in Hebrew). I will consequently restrict myself here 
to a relatively brief description of the relevant findings. 
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requires that statements be made about the contribution of specific 



institutional attributes ,and processes to the youth's resocialization, rather 
than about the rehabilitative effect of the institution as a whole; after 
all, it is more likely that ineffectual institutional patterns will be changed 
than that an institution be eliminated altogether as a function of social 
research* 

The contents of the specific institutional attributes measured in the 
present study were determined by earlier research (particularly by Moos and 
his colleagues; see also chapter 2), although some adaptations to the 
realities of Israeli institutions were deemed necessary. The methods for 
collecting these data were dictated by timing and budgetary constraints, and 
consisted of in-depth structured interviews with senior and junior staff and 
with small samples of participant youths, supplemented by a limited number of 
observations* Interviewing, though of larger samples than those employed 
here, also served Moos' research as a primary method* 

Rather than examine in detail the numerous dimensions of institutional 
structure and processes elicited in these interviews, we shall restrict 
ourselves here to the definition, identification, and delineation of what 
appears to be a singular theoretical and empirical continuum of institutional 
conduct * In the absence of a more appropriate defining term, we designate 
this continuum as anchored at its extreme endpoints by two distinct and 
opposite orientations: the orientation toward treatment versus the 
orientation toward maintenance * These concepts may be found in some of the 
earlier literature on residential institutions - and not only for 
disadvantaged youth, but also for the mentally ill, the elderly, etc*; and 
while some of the specific components of this continuum, as elaborated here. 
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go beyond those identified in this literature, these terms do indeed roughly 
describe the patterns emerging in this study. We note also that the anchors 
of the continuum of treatment vs. maintenance orientations are in fact to be 
considered "ideal types", in the sense that they do not exist in pure form 
among the Israeli institutions surveyed; several institutions do, however, 
come close to either extremity of the continuum. 

The analysis to be presented below is based on 103 intensive interviews 
with staff (40 with senior members of staff, primarily directors and school 
principals, and 63 with counsellors, psychologists, and social workers), and 
84 interviews with students or inmates corresponding in age and disattachment 
characteristics to our general sample. For obvious reasons, the content of 
the interview schedules differed for these three types of population. 

A total of 21 residential institutions are included in the following 
analyses. These may be categorized as follows: heterogeneous residential 
institutions absorbing both disattached and other populations; these include 
Youth Aliyah centers, institutions for vocational training, and agricultural 
schools (7); unique institutions for the rehabilitation of disattached youth 
(2); kibbutzim (7); and involuntary institutions operated by the Youth 
i'rot^tTiori' Agency^C5)T These", o?"course, represenT^all residential centers 
surveyed in -this study;^ and" these 21 institutions were responsible for the 
absorption of some 21.6% of the total sample of disattached youths studied 
here. The average total number of interviews available from each of the 21 
institutions for the purpose of the present analyses is approximately 8. 

The overall contents of the various interview schedules have already been 
elaborated in the section on methods and procedures (chapter 3); it may, 

however, be useful to reemphasize those dimensions that are of particular 
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interest for the analyses below* The order in which these dimensions are 
discussed is of no particular importance; at this point, we consider the 
contribution of all these components to the treatment vs. maintenance 
continuum as equal* 

Seven primary and two secondary components of the treatment vs* 
maintenance orientation continuum emerge from our analysis, as follows: 

(1) Maintienance of contact with youths' families (especially with parents), 
and the frequency and quality o£ these contacts* 

(2) Contacts with and follow-up of graduates, and the frequency, duration, 
and quality of these contacts* 

(3) Procedures and criteria for selecting youths into the institution (not 
relevant to involuntary centers)* 

(4) Reasons for youths' dropout and attrition (not relevant to involuntary 
centers) * 

(5) Prevalence of counselling and psychological and/or group treatment as 
part of the institutional program* 

(6) The formal or semiformal disciplinary code adopted by the institution; 
that is, the nature of transgressions punished or punished severely* 

(7) ResTdehts' sense of dependency and institutionalism* 

The two secondary* components of the treatment vs* maintenance continuum are: 
.(8) The size of the population absorbed by the institution; and 
(9) Population heterogeneity, in terms of the proportion of disattached 
youths absorbed relative- to other types of population* 
The more "treatmen(:-oriented" institutional pattern is represented by 
high levels of contact with parents and graduates, by student selection based 

on needs rather than on achievement, by attrition due to external rather than 
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to institutional difficulties, by high-frequency and high-intensity treatment 
at the individual and/or group levels, by an emphasis on the enforcement of 
wider social and legal, rather than of internal and institutional norms, and 
by residents' heightened sense of dependency. Treatment-oriented institutions 
are by and large smaller, and absorb homogeneous or almost hpmogeneous 
populations of dlsattached youth. These are labelled "secondary components'' 
as they are unlikely to represent primary policy-decisions regarding the 
nature of treatment; rather, they are probably the outcome ot more extensive 
and intensive treatment modalities. 

Let us now examine these patterns and their empirical representation in 
greater detail. The distribution of the 21 residential centers along 
dimensions (1-7) is displayed in Table 6. 



Table 6. Distribution of Residential Institutions: Treatment vs. Maintenance 
Orientations 



Dimension 



Treatment 
Oriented 



Maintenance 
Oriented 



Mixed 
Orientation 



1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



^Contact - Parents 

3 

..Gra dua t Fo 11 ow^-u p - 
. 4 

Selection Criteria 

. . 4 
Attrition - Causes 

Treatment Activity^ 

Disciplinary Code 

Dependency 





4 


0 


1 " ■ 


1'4 


0 


8 


5 


3 


8 


7 


1 


6 


5 


10 


10 


8 


3 


5 


10 


6 
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1. Including outreach activities in ten institutions. 

2. Number of residential institutions (of 21 total) conforming to pattern. 

3. Including outreach activities in two institutions. 

4. Not relevant in the involuntary institutions. 

5. Regular and constant therapy - in three institutions only. 

.1.1 4' 
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Contact with parents is maintained in 17 institutions (approx. 81%), 
usually via parents' visits at regular intervals, telephone contacts and 
correspondence (though these tend to occur following disciplinary 
transgressions), and instructions to treatment staff (e.g., social workers) to 
maintain contact with parents. In two institutions the entire staff is 
involved in such contacts, and in a third a special person had been designated 
to deal with "the environment", including parents. In nine institutions 
(approx. 43%) staff conducted house visits, although these were again usually 
motivated by specific disciplinary probletns. Despite this considerable 
activity, it appears that in most institutions staff-parent contacts were 
underutilized, at least insofar as treatment aims are concerned. In other 
words, parents - even when kept informed - were only rarely involved in the 
treatment and rehabilitation process itself. Both intensive counselling of 
parents and the utilization ot structured parent-children interactions and 
dynamics were almost entirely absent. 

Follo%mip . Here the patterns are considerably more distinct; only 
seven of the residential institutions (approx. 33%) practicjs_any.,type -of 



follow-up activity, and in all but three institutions these activities^are^ 



unsystematic, and do not involve institution-initiated contacts with the 
graduates* military unit or work place. Systematic follow-up in this context 
is taken to mean the following activities: contact initiated by the 
institution at regular intervals, at high levels of the organizational 
hierarchy, involving multiple channels of communication (letters, telephone, 
mutual visits), and extending beyond the mere collection of data - i.e., 
involving treatment, advice, and even aid in obtaining employment or in 
dealing with everyday problems. As noted, this type of follow-up is practiced 
Q by only a small minority of the surveyed institutions. 
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Selection criteria * While the two above practices (contact with 
parents, residents) could, in principle, be argued to be determinental to 
treatment goals (e»g» , is it advisable to heavily involve parents, who may 
have been one of the prime contributors to the disattachment process? Or, 
does the potential stigmatization of youths not vitiate the advantages of 
institutional aid?). These concerns, however, are hardly pertinent to the 
dimensions examined below. The first of these dimensions are the criteria 
used for the selection and admission of youths* 

Only sixteen institutions are "'pertinent to this analysis, as involuntary 
centers have no discretion in this matter,, and receive referrals by court 
order, or - and mostly in the case of girls - by community services. Of the 
remaining institutions, four (some 19%) utilize "preparatory periods", lasting 
3 to 14 days, to diagnose those youths most suitable for admission; the 
criteria underlying this selection tend to be rather vague* The most direct 
indication o£ admission practices comes from staff questionnaires which 
included eleven criteria for selection (e«g«, grades,^, , psychological ^tests' of 
diagnoses, delinquency, etc*), rated on a 4-point scale jDf^. importance* -As -may" 
l>e seen in Table 6, the 16 institutions again cluster around the two primary 
orientations, with a few exhibiting a mixed pattern* The treatment 
orientation is characterized by the following dimensions as the most important 
criteria for selection: family and community (disadvantaged) background, 
delinquency (as a contributing factor in admission), lack of jother educational 
or rehabilitation alternatives, informal psychological diagnoses, and informal 
opinions rendered by the staff (usually during the preparation period)* The 
maintenance orientation, on the other hand, involves the following most 
salient admission criteria: educational and other achievements, formal tests 



of .ability and psychological well-being, arid formally required opinions and 
recommendations by outside sources. 

Note that the latter criteria are by no means less legitimate; it does 
appear, however, that they represent somewhat less appropriate considerations 
'for admitting or rejecting disattached youths, who are unlikely to do well on 
either cognitive or psychological tests. We will see below that institutions 
with a maintenance orientation are also most heterogeneous, admitting 
disattached youths together with other populations; the achievement-oriented 
admission criteria may well have been developed for the latter. In any event, 
as shown in Table 6, eight institutions (50%) conform to the treatment 
orientation, five (31%) to the maintenance orientation, and the remaining 
three exhibit a mixed pattern. Other admissions criteria, such as age and 
physical health, played no role in this distinction. 

Cauaes of attrition . This is a somewhat complex dimension, as the 
interviewed staff readily admitted that they vere^not always aware of the^ 
youth's reasons for dropping out, that these reasons, were, of ten multifaHous , 
ind that there is sometimes no clear distinction between youth-initiated 
dropout and institution-initiated removal; the latter will concern us again 
below. Nonetheless, even here there do appear to be differently clustered 
components according to the treatment vs. maintenance orientations. 

The treatment orientation is in this case represented by reasons for 
attrition - at least as attributed by the staff - that concern primarily 
external causes: problems in the family or with close friends, the 
attractiveness of the street gang or of the neighborhood in general, and other 
external temptations. These attributions were found in a total of eight 
institutions. The opposite or maintenance orientation, again found in eight 
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centers, is reflected in explanations for attrition that pertain to internal 
events: confliccs with staff or with other students, or a general sense (on 
the youth's part) of lack of adaptation or of failure. Again, the five 
involuntary institutions are not included in this an^clysis. The rattern is 
admittedly weak in terms pt both its distinctiveness and its reliability; 
yet, it cannot be dismissed easily. 

Therapoutic measures are perhaps che most direct exponent of the 
difference between these two orientations. All institutions ostensibly are 
involved in treatment activities beyoad those directly related to education, 
vocational training, and recreation. And. yet, only in six institutions do we 
find frequent (once a week or more) intensive consulting, counselling, or 
therapeutic work with youths by personnel on the premises, and at both the 
individual and the group levels. Ten additional institutions perform some but 
_no,t^alL.of-these^^f unctions (the '"mixed" column in Table 6), and in five^ 
centers^w^e_,^f ind^no^constant^or'^f oraa^ activities whatsoever. We 

cannot but wonder whether residents in these latter institutions managed to 
"find anyone to talk to", which was iu fact one of the more salient complaints 
voiced by many of the youths we interviewed. 

Disciplinary code . This heading includes, in my view, one of the more 
interesting findings from this part of the study. We included in the staff 
questionnaires an extensive range of questions about institutional policies 
regarding yuuths' transgressions on and off the premises, and about the 
prevailing codes of discipline, whether formal or informal. Despite the fact 
that there must be some disagreements on these matters, and that formal and 
informal procedures undoubtedly at times conflict with one another (as they do 

in Youth Protection Agency centers, according to the most recent findings of 
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the State Comptroller, in his 1984 report on these institutions), we found 
almost complete consensus among interviewed staff members on these matters. 

The issue of central interest here are the type of transgressions 
punished by the institution, and the differential severity of punishment as a 
function of the type of transgression; the frequency of punishment and its 
overall severity per se, are not distinctively related to the treatment vs, 
maintenance orientations. We distinguish between transgressions pertaining to 
general social norms (many grounded in laws and regulations), such as dealing 
in drugs, drug abuse, theft, burglary and robbery, violence and vandalism; as 
opposed to transgressions related to institution-specific (i,e,, tied to 
internal rules and regulations) norms such as absence without permit, untoward 
behavior at school or at work, conflicts with members of the staff or, in one 
'case""-"going dowrPto^ beach. 

-Institutional'^Fspdnse^s"^t^these transgressions may be scaled on the 

basis of their severity, ranging from nil (disregard) through internal and 
temporary sanctions (no vacation, more work), referral to external authorities 
(the police), removal, or combinations thereof. The major point I wish to 
make here is that the punishment fits the crime differently in the two types 
of institutions: treatment-oriented institutions (10) either do not sanction 
transgressions of internal regulations, or punish them only mildly (individual 
talks or group discussions), and sanctions do not cumulate (that is, further 
and similar transgressions are not punished more severely). On the other 
hand, transgressions of general social norms are sanctioned with the fullest 
severity, and provide the major instigation for police involvement on the 
premises, and for removal. In the eight maintenance-oriented institutions we 
find almost diametrically opposed standards of punishment; for example, drug 
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abuse as well as violence are often disregarded - at least for considerable 
periods of time, while transgressions defined by purely internal standards and 
regulations may be punished quite severely - including by removal, and 
especially if they reveal a recidivist pattern. 

One possible, though certainly not exclusive interpretation of these 
findings is that maintenance-oriented institution are more concerned with 
l^E^yiSLSJllLe^internal status quo, --mi specific regulations and 

on conformity to institutional rules. While this behavior is not unusual in 
conservative organizations, it may well be to the student^s detriment, as 
broader social norms are not emphasized and thus not internalized, so that 
youths are ill-prepared to cope with them while in residence, and consequently 
later in the outside world as well. In other words, the insistence on 
conformity to internal rules at the expense of enforcing general sociaL norms 
may well slow the rehabilitation process itself, and hurt the youth's future 
chances of social integration. 

Dependency and instituionalism . The final component of the treatment 
vs. maintenance orientation is derived from inmate questionnaires. We asked 
youths whetb v they felt that in the institution they had: property of their 
own, i.e., which they could use at their own discretion; control over their 
own time, especially during periods designated as leisure time; "a corner of 
their own," i.e., some extent ot privacy; and a sense that the institution 
and/or the staff members contributed to their development, aided them, etc. 
These dimensions are a fairly straightforward exposition of Goftman's (1957) 
notions of dependency and institutionalism. The components described here are 
highly intercorrelated, and quite clearly distinguish between the two 
orientations : in ten (A8%X.maintenance--oriented: ins t it uf ions" we f ihd high 
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levels of dependency and ihstitutionalism, as reflected in youths* replies 
that they lacked individual property, space, and free time, as well as staff 
support. In five institutions we find tue opposite pattern; and the 
orientation in the remaining institutions is mixed* 



Table 7. Prevalence of Treatment - Orientation in 21 Residential Centers 



No. of Treatment-Oriented No. of Residential 

Components Centers (of 21) 



7 0 

6 2 

5 6 

--4- ^ ^ 6- 

3 1 

2 2 

1 4 

0 0 



Smaaary 

Table 7 presents the adjusted number of residential centers* that exhibit 
any of the seven dimensions related to the distinction between the treatment 
or maintenance orientations, as discussed in this chapter* Note that the 

For two of the dimensions. - selection' and a t'triV^ ap^pxopxiate. 
number^^qt institution3*'f or analysts is T6* father than 21, as involuntary 
centers are excluded here* 
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extreme points of this continuum have no empirical representation among 
Israeli institutions, and that the distribution is generally skewed toward a 
more treatment-oriented pattern. Nonetheless, fully one-third of the surveyed 
institutions maintain three components or less of this orientation. Note also 
that, as already mentioned atove, these components and their prevalence along 
the orientation continuum are highly correlated with two additional 
institutional attribute^: size and population homogeneity. Centers with less 
than 100 inmates and with an absorption rate of more than 75?! disattached 
youths are more likely ^;o be treatment-oriented. 

It is less clear what all this may mean. It must be considered that 
these patterns are identified here on a purely a posteriori basis, and that 
they were not /^riven by any advance hypotheses. This immediately implies two 
potential drawbacks, namely (1) that not ail relevant or even most important 
aimenVicSs have^^ those dimensions that fiave been 

identified are not of equal value in predicting rehabilitation (i.e. , should 
perhaps be weighed). Of course, the latter argument would render the 
distributions displayed in Table 15 practically meaningless for all but the 
most rudimentary categorization purposes. All this implies that traditional 
statistical work is required, especially as the answer to the seconu question 
is basically an empirical one; the impact of these institutional orientations 
on indices of rehabilitation has yet to be examined. Nonetheless, I would 
argue that these patterns are interesting in and of themselves, and that - at 
least at face value - the treatment orientation seems to be more cpnducive ~to 
.rehab i-1 i t a t i ve' sue ces s . 
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6. INStlHITIONAL CORRELATES OF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 

Of the total sample, 42.9% or 1355 youths had committed at least one 
known crime (i.ej^ ,_hjid_accuTOilated. at leas t one "of ficial police record) at the 
time data from Police Authority files were collected;* The total number of 
officially recorded crimes that had been perpetrated by this trample of 
disattached youths was 12,417, or an average of 3»93 delinquent acts for each 
youth. The maximal number of crimes attributed to one single youth was 247, 
although this case is hardly representative* We do note, however, that 69*9% 
of those involved in delinquent activities (i.e., excluding those without 
criminal records) had been accused of more than one crime, 55.2% of more than 
two crimes, and fully 22.7% of more than ten instances of criminal conduct. 
While these statistics frequently reflect multiple criminal records for a 
single act (such as stealing a car, driving it without license, etc.), we note 
that they reflect only official records ,of juvenile criminal activity; there 
are good reasons to suspect that the actual crime rate - as it might be 
elicited via self-reports - would be significantly higher (e.g., Hindelang e^ 
al_. , 1981). 

As one might expect on the basis of previous research (e.g., Jensen & 
Eve, 1976; Smith, 1979; Giallombardo , 1982), boys were significantly more 
delinquent than girls: 82.2% among those with at least one criminal record 
were males, and only 17.8% females. The mean number of criminal records among 
boys was '5.22', as opposed to-only -0.53. for girls. ^Thus , a large majority 



This calculation is based on N=3159, excluding 486 youths for whom no 
police data could be obtained (see Footnote 4, Tabl*^ 1). 
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among disattached boys had a record of delinquency, and their criminal 
involvement was quite substantial. Generally then, disattachment is quite 
heavily related to delinquent activities, particularly among boys. The 
„i3^^i5S-9-f <^?»^^lity- cannor^b^ basis of the current 

data; in all likelihood, school dropout increases the youth's propensity to 
become criminally involved, but participation in crime may also enhance the 
■ 5'^.^"^gg,°l^^^^^"g school - perhaps through the influence of peer groups. 

Interestingly, traditional sociodemographic background variables such as 
ethnicity, parents' socioeconcmic and occupational status, and their level of 
education were not found to be related to crime rate - perhaps due to the 
limited variance of these characteristics. Suprisingly, youths' involvement 
in crime was also found to be unrelated to the existence of delinquents in 
their nuclear families. Instead, we find that the most prominent predictors 
of youths' criminal involvement pertain to specific aspects of the youth's 
relat^ionship with his.-or. her family of oHg^ Thus, youths ^rfiose parents 
were living together exhibited lower levels of delinquency (27.8%) than youths 
from single-parent families (72.2%); due to small N's no distinctions based 
on the reasons for single parenthood - e.g.,' death, divorce, etc. are made 
here. Youths living entirely outside the nuclear family's dwelling were even 
more delinquent. These findings are undoubtedly relevant to our understanding 
of the social etiology of juvenile delinquency; factors pertaining to the 
nature and quality of relations with the nuclear family, and particularly the 
family's integrity, appear to be crucial to the youth's social integration, 
conformity, and functioning. 

A considerable number of the criminal records accumulated by these youths 
(34%) are ultimately closed by the public prosecutor's office or by the 
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courts; reasons for closure include lack of evidence, lack of public 
interest^ or are left unspecified. Only 18.6% among the accused youths 
acJb ualAlv.>.stood trrial and-wefe either convicted, or - in relatively few cases - 
adjudged mentally incompetent or retarded. Some cases were convicted but not 
sanctioned due to considerations of age. The two major remaining categories 
o£ 'dispositions include open files (cases not yet adjudicated - 22%) and 
a. -4 als (25.4%). Thus, a significant majority of delinquent youths are 

ultimately not convicted of any crime, even if they accumulate considex^aUle,^ , 

number of police records. This discrepancy may be due to the leniency of the 
juvenile courts, or to the tendency of police officers to arrest youths with 
these particular social characteristics without necessarily garnering 
sufficient .evidence that would stand up in court, or to the propensity to 
rearrest these same youths once they had accumulated a nunober of police 
records (i.e., once they are labelled "delinquents" by the authorities). 

TWo additional comments are in order here. First, the Israeli law 
recognizes a distinction between juvenile delinquency (age 13 to 18; earlier 
records and files on arrests, if any, are erased) and adult crime (age 18 and 
above). Naturally, mo. c youths in this sample who had been charged with a 
crime fall into the former category; adult criminal activities mostly pertain 
to delinquent acts conducted after the youth had already left the 
rehabilitation institution or program - i.e., during military service or 
thereafter. The legal distinction between juvenile and adult crime is crucial 
for the justice system, as it determines where the offender will be 
adjudicated, and which sanctions are available to the courts. For our 
purposes, it is necessary to draw a different distinction: between crimes 
conducted prior to the youth ^s absorption into the rehabilitation system, and 
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those occurring during his or her tenure and after graduation^ This. 

_dis.tinctipn may-rbe^c^o^ but not necessarily equivalent to, the 

legal distinction based on age. We shall return to this issue below. 

Second, we may draw an additional distinction regarding the type or 
severity of the crimes committed by these youth. Israeli law recognizes 
sweral hundred separate criminal offenses, which the Police Authorities 
categorize into over 30 more general "statistical" groupings. Some of these 
offenses and groupings (e.g., breaking of municipal by-laws , bribery, fraud, 
economic crimes, eU.J are irrelevant here, as they are never conmitted by 
juvenile offenders; others are too inclusive to be of analytic value. 
Consequently, we constructed the following eleven new categories on an a 
posteriori basis; these will serve us in the analyses to follow: (1) serious 
crimes such as murder of first and second degree and offenses against state 
security (1.6%); (2) assault (26.4%); (3) sex offenses (3.3%); (4) robbery 
and burglary (29.6%); (5) drug-related offenses (4.8%); (6) threats and 
extortion (1.6%); (7) theft and pick-pocketing (16.5%); (8) vehicle theft 
and use without permission (3.2%); (9) purchase, storage and sale of stolen 
goods (1.0%); (10) offenses against the public order (4.2%); and (11) 
miscellaneous offenses (a residual category; 7.9%). These categories will be 
examined in conjunction with the other crime variables of interest. 

Table 8 displays five major dimensions of delinquent activity-related 
variables (officially recorded crime, unadjucated files, closed files, 
acquittals and convictions) as they are distributed across the nine types of 
rehabilitation frameworks (Youth Aliyah residential schools; residential 
centers for vocational training; involuntary Youth Protection Agency 
residential institutions and hostels; unique residential centers; Youth 
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Table 8. Selected DBlinquency- Data in Nine Rdiabilitation Eraneworks 



; 2 3 4 

: Kraoework Crindnal Records Not Mjudicated Closed Files Acquittals CSonvictions 





X 


% 


X 


% 


X 


% 


X 


% 


X 


% 


^ Youth Aliyah 


1.41 


33.9 


2.76 


16.8 


2.26 


46.4 


1.80 


28.0 


1.55 


8.8 


Vocational 'Draining 


1.11 


26.7 


2.25 


17.4 


2.11 


39.1 


1.23 


28.3 


2.14 


15.2 


Youth Protection 


18.84 


67.7 


4.50 


22.2 


5.39 


27.5 


3.23 


25.1 


4.34 


25.3 


Unique Institutions 


6.95 


66.2 


2.17 


19.6 


3.14 


30.7 


2.55 


30.7 


1.82 


■19.0 


M\rsiicenBat (Educ.)* ^ 


- 3.22 - 


.47.9 


3.58 


21.3 


2.51 


35.0 


1.93 


25.6 


2.14 


18.2 


Advancement (Soc.AE£airs) 

/■ 


5.54 


49.0 


3.14 


22.8 


4.88 


29.7 


■2:29- 


27.-1- 


2.35. - 


- ^20.5. 


Girls in Distress 


0.32 


13.8 


2.05 


24.7 


1.53 


36.7 


1.14 


17.7 


1.27 


20.9 


^Preparatory Schools 


1.58 


35.9 


2.36 


26.6 


1.87 


41.1 


1.81 


23.4 


1.95 


8.9 


nisattached 


2M 


32.6 


2.37 


22.9 


2.84 


36.2 


2.01 


18.3 


2.33 


18.3. 



1. First entry is mean ntnaber of records, unadjudicated cases, etc.; second entry is percent youths in each 
fraDBWork falling into these respective categories. 

2. 'topen" files not yet processed or prosecuted. 

3. File closures nay be due to lack of evidence, lack of public interest, unspecified decisions by the public 
prosecutor, and other nascel'^afieous reasons. 

4. Biis category coDapsed convictions followed by punishnent with the following additional verdicts (all 
relatively infrequent): mmtal illness or reta^tion, delay of punishtnent, and convictions without 
punishnent. In other words, in all these cases, youths had been found guilty, but had not received 
punishnent due to either extenuating circiDistances or lack of legpl responsibility. 
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Advancement Units run under the auspices of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture and the Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs respectively; the Unit 
for Girls in Distress; Preparatory Schools, and disattached youths).* 

The findings displayed in Table 8 are of considerable interest not 
because they speak directly to the issue of rehabilitation or program 
effectiveness, but because they reflect at least part of the selection 
mechanisms which prevail within the rehabilitation system for disattached 
youths. In other words., table 8 pertains to the question whether the various 
institutions and programs are in fact as distinct in the delinquent background 
of participants as is often argued.** We have already seen at the beginning 
of this chapter that the majority of males (tl^ough only 17.7% among the 
disattached females) had been criminally involved. Consequently, we would 
expect some individual level of patent delinquent activities in most if not 
all the programs studied. We would also expect, however, that this level be 
significantly above average in specific institutions - most particularly in 
these associated with the Youth Protection Agency, which receives most of its 
inmates from the juvenile courts. 



The total number of cases in some institutions and programs is too small 
to yield meaningful statistical comparisons. Consequently, the above 
ninefold categorization of rehabilitation frameworks is utilized in most 
of the analyses below. As in any type of generalization, this collapsing 
'techiiique causes a certain loss of information; in some cases, the 
within-category variation may even be too substantial to justify this 
technique. The interested reader is referred to the Hebrew version of 
this report, which contains appended tables with morfe detailed 
specifications of institutions and programs, and pertinent statistics 
regarding crime rates (as well as indicators of military performance) 
among participants. 

Note that the data in Table 8 and the analyses to follow conibine 
delinquent acts perpetrated before, during and after residence or 
participation in ?the program. We shall address this important analytic 
distinction below. 
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In light of these considerations, the data in Table 8 produce a number of 
surprises. Vlhen we examine the total number of criminal records, we find that 
youths, in Youth Protection Agency institutions and hostels do not differ from 
those absorbed in the two unique residential centers; and they differ only 
marginally from males treated in community programs (47.9% and 49.0% ror the 
two Youth Advancement Units respectively; the Unit for Girls in Distress is 
not comparable, as it involves a population which is less delinquent anyhow). 
While it is undoubtedly true that youths in Protection Agency institutions 
accumulate more records per individual on the average (18.84) it is 'also 
noteworthy that the relative differences between them and other youths 
diminish significantly when we examine the number of convictions. The total 
variability of frameworks is more restricted, with all bvt two (Youth Aliyah 
Centers and the Unit for Girls in Distress) absorbing youths with 
substantively equivalent conviction rates. We note also that there are only 
few appreciable differences among frameworks in the number of unadjudicated 
criminal records accumulated by youths. Some of these will undoubtedly be 
turned into convictions; but assuming that the rate of future convictions 
will not vary among youths in different institutions and programs, the 
ultimate dispositions of these records will hardly change the overall picture 
obtained here. We cannot but conclude,, then, that the empirical distribution 
of criminally involved youths is less skewed than might have been expected. 
Clearly, there are institutions and programs other than those based on 
involuntary confinement which bear a significant burden of delinquent 
participants. In other words, these findings on the dispersion of delinquent 
youths among rehabilitation frameworks once again produce a less than 

unequivocal picture, so that, the question whether the likelihood that 



I Table 9. l^pe/Severity of Of fiense in Nine Ifehabilitioa Frameworks 



''Framework 


X 




•o /o/\ 


c (*; 


TV /<yV 
D W 


E (*) 


F (%) 


G (%) 


H (%) 


I (a) 


J (%) 


K (%) ; 


Youth. ALiyah 


c e/ 

5.54 


0 


17.3 


3.7 


33.3 


6.2 


i.2 


16.0 


3.7 


2.5 


3.7 


12.3 


-Vocational l^raining 


5.56 


3.7 


22.2 


3.7 


25.9 


0 


0 


22.2 


0 


0 


7.4 


14.4 


Youth Protection 


3.78 


3.4 


45.3 


3.4 


25.0 


6.1 


0 


10.1 


0 


0 


1.4 


5.4 


Mftdque Inatitutions 


4.39 


4.1 


19.0 


3.4 


52.4 


1.4 


2.0 


9.5 


0.7 


1.4 


2.0 


4.1 ; 


\Aivancenent (fiduc.) 


4.64 


1.7 


26.8 


4.5 


32.5 


6.2 


0.8 


U.O 


5.1 


1.1 


2.5 


5.6 


;Alvancement (Soc .Affairs) 


4.34 


0.8 


32.5 


4.8 


35.7 


1.6 


0 


13.5 


3.2 


1.6 


0.8 


5.6 


Girls in Distress 


6.94 


0 


14.2 


0 


10.6 


5.3 


6.2 


29.2 


1.8 


1.8 


15.6 


15.0 , 


Preparatory Schools 


5.17 


0.7 


21.7 


2.9 


28.3 


4.3 


1.4 


27.5 


3.6 


0 


4.3 


5.1 


pisattached 


5.58 


0.5 


26.6 


2.3 


19.2 


6.1 


2.8 


18.2 


4.7 


0.5 


6.1 


U.l ■ 



■1. First nunber is mean index of severity (1-11); other entries are percent youths in each 

framework inplicated in these offenses* 
2. A - Severe crime (murder etc.); B - Assault; C - Sex offenses; D - Robbery and burglary; 

E - Drug-related offenses; F - Ihreats and extortion; G - Theft and pickpocketing; 

H - Vdiicle theft and use without permission; I - Purchase, storage and sale of stolen goods; 

J - Offenses against the public order; K - Other.. 

Ihese are scaled (1-11), che lowest digit representing the most severe offense in the means 
presented in colum 1, or the earlier letters (A, B, etc.) of the alphabet in the renaining 
colums. 
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differences in program effectiveness are uniquely attributable to the 
differential absorption of more %ard-core" or "difficult to change" 
populations remains open* 

Let us examine these delinquent activities from a somewhat different 
perspective. Obviously, not all offenses committed by these youths are, or 
should be considered as equally severe* We shall now draw a distinction 
reflecting the severity of the offense, based on the eleven categories as 
described earlier* The differences in crime severity among the nine types of 



rehabilitation frameworks are presented in Table 9* 

First, it is evident that disattached youths are more heavily involved in 
some types of criminal activitie.s than in others* These differences are 
particularly salient, as one might expect, with respect to expressions of 
violence (assaults), and most crimes with pecuniary motives (robbery, 
burglary, petty theft, and pickpocketing)* On the other hand, we find 
surprisingly little evidence for other categories of crime presumably 
prevalent in this age group, and particularly vehicle theft and drug abuse* 
In general, violent assault accounts for some 26*4% of all crimes committed by 
these youth, whereas all pecuniary crimes account for 46*1%; in contrast, 
drug-related offenses represent only 4*8% of all crimes committed, and vehicle 
theft 3*2%* All other crime categories except sex offenses (3*3%), offenses 
against the public order (4*2%), and the residual category of miscellaneous 
offenses (7*9%) are much more marginal* 

Th^'ire is also only partial evidence to suggest the claim that inmates of 
involuntary Youth Protection centers are engaged in substantively more severe 
crimes than others* If we accept the present definition of severity as 
decreasing when we move from the left to the right-hand side of Table 9, we 
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find that the most .serious crimes ^column A) as well as sex and drug-related 
offenses are almost equally distributed among three or more rehabilitation 
frameworks, with the most substantial framework-specific probabilities of 
severe offenses not necessarily occurring in Youth Protection centers (see, 
tor example, the somewhat higher propensity of males in community frameworks 
to commit sexual offenses). One major exception is violent crimes (assault), 
which are most evident among youths in involuntary centers. On the other 
hand, it appears that youths who commit pecuniary crimes are actually less 
likely to be sent to involuntary institutions. More serious offenders turn up 
in one of the two unique residential institutions, in street groups, and - 
surprisingly - in Youth Aliyah centers, whereas those engaged in petty theft 
are enrolled in preparatory schools and in vocational training centers. Note 
also that females in the \hit for Girls in Distress exhibit a somewhat unique 
pattern, being arrested primarily for petty theft and pickpocketing (29.2%). 
The number of known sexual (e.g., prostitution) offenses and acts of truancy, 
on the other hand, is virtually nil in thi population. 

In general, we may again interpret these findings as suggesting that 
while there is considerable variance among youths in different rehabilitation 
frameworks and programs as far as both the extent and the severity of criminal 
involvement are concerned, these variations are hardly internally consistent. 
The notion that there is a logical progression in the rehabilitation system, 
whereby youths are successively referred to more and more "delinquent- 
oriented", negatively homogeneous, or even closed and involuntary 
institutions, thus seems to gain little credence and support. Incidentally, 
even the single indicator of criminal involvement that almost by definition 
should distinguish between different rehabilitation frameworks (and especially 
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between voluntary and involuntary programs) - namely, data on convictions - 
does not change this overall picture substantially. For example, while most 
inmates of. Youth.Protection centers have accumulated at least one conviction 
(77.2%, as opposed to, for example, 46% in Social Affairs street groups, and 
4 3.5% among the residents in unique institutions - cf. Table 10), other 
juveniles found guilty by the courts but released from traditional punishment 
(e.g., due to retardation, mental illness, or to other extenuating 
circumstances) are in fact least likely to be committed to involuntary 
centers. The non-referral of retarded or mentally ill youths to Youth 
Protection Agency centers conforms to the Agency's explicit mandate; 
nonetheless, it evidently puts an additional burden on other programs, which 
are themselves not well-equipped to treat such youths. 



Table 10. Distribution of Severity of Criminal Case Disposition (or Sentence) 
as a Function of Rehabilitation Framework^ 



Framework'^ 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Youth Aliyah 


13.6 


32.1 


14.8 


39.5 


0 


Vocational Training 


25.9 


29.6 


14.4 


29.6 


0 


Youth Protection 


77.2 


12.1 


4.7 


5.4 


0.7 


Unique Institutions 


43.5 


38.1 


7.5 


8.2 


2.7 


Advancement (Educ.) 


36.4 


28.5 


12.7 


20.3 


2.0 


Advancement (Soc. Affairs 


46.0 


29.4 


8.7 


13.5 


2.4 


Girls in Distress 


26.5 


17.7 


20.4 


32.7 


2.7 


Preparatory Schools 


13.8 


. ■ .9 


22.5 


29.7 


2.2 


Disattached 


31.3 


18.2 


19.2 


28.0 


3.3 



1* Percent in category. 

Zm A - Convictions accompanied by punishment; B - Convictions without 
punishment (mental illness, retardation, extenuating circumstances); 
C - Open, not yet adjudicated files; D - Closures (insufficient 
evidence, lack of public interest, etc.); E - Acquittals. 
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The complete distribution of data on court dispositions is presented in 
Table 10. It is crucial to note again that not one single rehabilitation 
framework investigated here is organizationally or therapeutically equipped to 
handle these special populations suffering from mental iyjiess^.or^^re tarda tion, 
-so-that deririquenti youth with mental or cognitive problems diagnosed by 
professionals or so labelled by the juvenile courts, should not be enrolled in 
an2.of these institutions. Nonetheless, and in order to restore some 
semblance of rationality to the rehabilitation system, we should emphasize 
that inmates in Youth Protection involuntary centers had in fact received the 
most serious sentences: if we scale the verdicts displayed in Table 8 on the 
basis of severity (1 - conviction to 5 - acquittal) we find that inmates of 
Youth Protection centers had been significantly more likely to be convicted 
and punished (x = 1.63)* - as, in fact, would be expected. 

We now turn to the final and most crucial analyses in chis chapter. Up 
to this point, we have examined the ouths' overall propensity to engage in 
(officially recorded) delinquent activities, the number of convictions, and 
the severity of offenses perpetrated. All these measures confound the 
criminal history of these youths prior to their participation in the 
rehabilitation programs examined with their inclination to commit crimes while 
in residence (or while participating) and after graduation. This distinction 

* The relevant means for the other frameworks are as follows: unique 

institutions - 2.45; Youth Advancement (Social Affairs) - 2.51; Youth 
Advancement (Education) - 2.86; Vocational Training and Disattached 
Youth - 3.22 each; Girls in Distress - 3.41; Preparatory Schools - 
^.61; and Youth Aliyah - 3.67. The overall mean of this variable is 
x»2.88. Needless to say, these statistics are only as meaningful as the 
constructed scale ~ which is inherently problematic as long as the 
ultimate disposition of open files cannot be established. 
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is crucial insofar as the former may be considered selection criteria which 
distinguish among programs; the latter must be regarded, at least in part, as 
an outcome, or as a measure of rehabilitation effectiveness* The status of 
criminal activities while in residence is not entirely clear, as we cannot 
determine the basis of either theoretical knowledge or empirical data how long 
a moratorium would be required before the level of criminal activity might be 
affected by treatment. 

It is clear, however, that inmates of involuntary Youth Protection Agency 
institutions are at a severe disadvantage with respect to this intermediate 

measure. These institutions are required by law to report to the..Eolice^ 

Authorities any violation by inmates while they are in residence. Some of 
these violations, especially minor ones such as petty theft, drug abuse, minor 
violence and vandalism, etc. , are unlikely to be reported by other residential 
centers, and altogether unlikely to be discovered by most community programs. 
Moreover, inmates in involuntary institutions may be - and often are - charged 
with the unique offense of escaping, which further increases their recorded 
level of criminal activity. Nonetheless, some more serious offenses, such as 
more extreme violence and certain types of sexual abuse, may well be more 
prevalent (i.e., not merely reported more frequently) in involuntary 
institutions, due to the disadvantageous conditions that prevail there. 

Unfortunately, the distinctions among delinquency before, during, and 
subsequent to program participation turn out to be operationally problematic. 
We encountered a number of cases for which we lacked basic relevant data, such 
as the date of admission to the program, the date of graduation, or even 
both. Had we deleted these cases from the analysis, before-after analysis of 

delinquency would have included a considerably reduced number of cases. 
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Consequently, we opted to utilize the most efficient technique for handling 
missing data in this situation, namely the substitution of average dates of 
admission and graduation. Generally speaking, when dates of admission were 
unknown, we calculated the onset of institutional stay and its completion by 
either using the date of the military draft as a baseline and substituting 
mean entry and exit dates for each specific institution, or - when the youth 
had not yet been drafted or had been discharged from service - by relying on 
the youth's date of birth and proceding forward to estimate the program's mean 
dates of entry and exit, and subs tituting_dijS8^e_for^missing-dataT~TtfiT " 



procedure unavoidably creates some restriction of range and variance in these 
dates. Moreover, it cannot be applied to youths in preparatory schools (for 
whom birth dates were often unavailable, and for whom those dates do not 
necessarily predict points of entry and exit in any case), and for entirely 
disattached youths (for whom admission and graduation dates are by definition 
irrelevant). The substitution procedure could also not be applied to any 
youth for whom neither birth nor military induction dates were available. 
Ihus , some missing cases remain. 

Since, as already noted above, it is not possible to make an unequivocal 
judgment as to when rates of delinquency vrfiile in residence or in the program 
reflect a continuation of earlier patterns and when they reflect treatment 
effects, we opted to combine these with post-program delinquency rates to 
denote program outcomes . This is clearly an artificial decision (as any other 
would have been), and, as also already noted, it probably prejudices our 
findings with respect to inmates of involuntary institutions. Moreover, the 
analjrsis presented below represents gross differences among programs and 
institutions, without considering the possibility that the populations 
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example, a post/pre ratio approaching 0,5 indicates a low rate of recidivism 
relative to other programs; it does riot necessarily imply that youths in this 
program are less likely to commit criminal offenses after than before 
participation; and, given enough time, the ratio may in fact have increased 
(indicating higher recidivism),* 

Tlirning first to the left-side column of Table 11, we find that the 
pre-tprogram delinquency rates are a precise replication, in relative 
proportions if not in absolute magnitudes, of the overall rates examined above 
(see Table 8). That is, youths absorbed in involuntary centers had 
accumulated by far the most criminal records, followed by the Ministry of 
Social Affairs Youth Advancement ttiits by and the two unique institutions, the 
other (Education) advancement units, the two heterogeneous types of 
residential institutions (Youth Aliyah and Vocational Training), and lastly 
the Unit for Girls in Distress. As mentioned. Preparatory Schools and the 
subRample of entirely disattached youths are not amenable to this before/after 
distinction. This rank-order, we should emphasize again, reflects 
differential selection processes in these programs - with the exception of 
females, who are less likely to commit crimes in any case. 

The after/before ratio incidence of delinquent activities, however, 
reveals a different picture. Both participants in the Unit for Girls . in 
Distress (who had the lowest pre-program crime rate) and in the Education 
Youth Advancement Unit (who occupied middle ground) were very likely to 
recidivate. On the other hand, we find a reduction of around 100% in crime 

* This problem is labelled "censoring". Given certain conditions, future 
recidivism rates can in fact be estimated and extrapolated from the 
existing data. Ifo fortunately, these conditions do not pertain here. 
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rates in three programs which had absorbed the most delinquent youths: Social 
Affairs Youth Advancement Units, the unique residential institutions, and the 
involuntary centers of the Youth Protection Agency. 

These patterns leave some grounds to suspect that at least part of this 
relative reduction in post-program delinquency rates is due to an artifactual 
regression to the mean; this, however, is unlikely to account for the 
magnitude of this trend. The differences are also not explicable by potential 
confounding factors such as maturation, which are equally valid for all 
members of the sample; maturation would in any case be expected to increase 
delinquency rather than to decrease it, at least in this age group (see, e.g., 
Hindelagi Hirschi & Weiss, 1981; Wolfgang, Figlio & Sellin, 1972). We also 
note again that at least with respect to involuntary centers, the relative 
reduction in delinquent activities might be even greater than shown here, as 
any crimes perpetrated while in residence were likely to be accompanied by an 
official criminal record. It is al.so noteworthy, in this context, that the 
after/before ratios of the number of criminal records do not coincide with the 
ratios reflecting the number of youths involved in criminal activities. With 
respect to the latter, we ^ind an increase not only in the Unit for Girls in 
Distress (the ratio is 1.19), but also in the Youth Protection involuntary 
centers (1.16) - whereas the relative rate of delinquents in all but one of 
the other frameworks (Advancement Education - 1.04) decreased. 

In other words, if we combine tiie findings on after/before ratios of 
criminal records and criminally in/olved youths, the following pattern 
emerges: a considerable reduction in both measures for some frameworks - 
particularly the unique institutions and the Ministry of Labor and Social 

Affairs Advancement Units; a pattern of increa'^ed delinquency (especially in 
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the number of perpetrators) in the liiit for Girls in Distress; and an 
inconsistent pattern among youths in involuntary centers, where the number of 
criininally involved juveniles (but not the total nunfcer of records) increases 
considerably. The latter inconsistency may well be due to the abovementioned 
•propensity to open criminal records for each and every transgression in these 
centers. It should be noted, however, that all the analyses presented here 
are of the first order, in that they do not concomitantly account for 
between-prpgram differences in youths' individual background characteristics. 
We shall return to this issue in chapter 8 below. 
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7. INSTITOTIOHAL CORRELATES OF MILITARY SERVICE 

Oyerview 

In this chapter we shall discuss a series of univariate analyses with the 
aim of examining how graduates of the different rehabilitation frameworks fare 
in the course of their military service; more detailed impact analyses are 
presented in chapter 8. 

The present chapter v'ill be divided into two parts. First, we will 
report institutional differences in "quality data" regarding graduates* 
cognitive skills, learning deficiencies and motivations - all collected by the 
IDF at first intake. These test scores serve the military in decisions 
regarding recruitment and placement, as will be elaborated below. While 
differences in these quality variables are not attributable only to 
institutional effects - as they are also a function of pre-institutional 
background characteristics and processes - it is nonetheless telling that here 
we find marked differences among the graduates of different institutional 
frameworks; recall that, in contrast, in chapter 4 we had displayed data 
suggesting that youths in the various institutional frameworks differed only 
marginally with respect to background characteristics at the time of 
absorption. 

The second part of this chapter consists of a series of analyses on 
various indices of actual military performance: whether the youth was 
recruited at all, where (s)he was placed, courses completed, ranks attained, 
the frequency and type of disciplinary problems, the type oi and reasons for 
discharge, etc. 

Ul 
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Qiiality iatake data 

The IDF maintains a fairly elaborate system of tests, interviews and 
selection at intake, which determines .whether a potential recruit will be 
drafted, and where he or she will be placed. The structure of these 
instruments and their relative weight in decision making vary someirtiat between 
males and females and over time, although no substantive changes were 
introduced throughout the research period. 

Many of the details on specific testing and selection procedures are 
high restricted, and hence not publishable; nonetheless, a few general 
comments may be conducive. The IDF employs three general sets of 
considerations for decision-nnaking about potential recruits. The first 
consists of a medical profile based on extensive physical examinations, as 
well as a diagnosis of mental health and "adjustment problems" - the latter 
being derived primarily from patterns of delinquent activities.* Below a 
certain level of medical profile, youths are discharged; in the middle range 
they are restricted to service units and jobs; in the upper range they are 
considered potential for combat units.** Given the input of the adjustment 
clause into the overall profile, the distribution of scores in the present 
sample is undoubtedly different from that in the general population, and 
aveirage profile scores are by and large depressed. 



Adjustment clauses are still at an experimental stage, and have in fact 
been revised during 1985. These scores do, however, affect the recruit *s 
overall medical profile, and thus his or her military career. Recently 
the IDF also introducted "delinquency scores" as one important 
determinant of recruitment. 

This is true primarily for males; female soldiers are rarely recruited 
into combat units. 
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The second consideration for recruitment and selection is a general score 
labeled "ability groupings", which itself consists of four unequally weighted 
components: years of formal education, knowledge of the Hebrew language, 
cognitive pk-ills , and motivation to serve (boys only). Again, these scores 
are negatively skewed in this sample compared to the general population, as 
disattached youths are likely to suffer deficiencies on all these four 
dimensions* Again, decisions based on tLese scores may call for rejection 
from service, referral to special enrichment and/or service units, or 
potentially open recruitment to combat or special units* Ability groupings 
also serve as an important basis for subsequent admission to officer and other 
command courses. 

The third group of considerations encompasses a number of special reasons 
for non-recruitment of grounds for a shortened military service, such as 
religious observance (primarily girls), higher studies, marriage and 
pregnancy, severe family or personal problems, frequent delinquency and 
recidivism, etc. Needless to say^ there is also a small contingent of youth 
who cannot be contacted at all by the IDF; these are usually either 
emigrants, or youths who have dropped out of the normative social structure 
altogether. 

Medical profiles . Let us now examine the overall distribution of and 
institutional differences iii some ot these intake variables; we commence with 
the medical profile. Generally, profiles vary between 21 (dictating 
non-recruitment; 10.1% in our sample) and 97 (maximal - 46.8%); the overall 
distribution was positively skewed, with some b4% above the range permitting 
service in combat or front units. We note, however, that no profile data 
•could be ascertained for 20.2% of the sample; wh^le the majority of these 
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youths was not drafted on a priori grounds, even before medical examinations 
were conducted, the absence of profile data for others is not easily 
explicable. In 19.2% of the cases, recruits' meClcal profiles were reduced 
due to a diagnosed mental h ilth problem; the "adjustment (i.e., delinquency) 
clause", on the other hand, could not be examined, because it was instituted 
only while the study was already in progress. Changes (mostly reductions) in 
medical profile during service ^ initiated by the IDF or by the soldier, 
occurred in fully 48.3% of the cases; consequently, 57 soldiers were 
discharged due to medical problems in thP. course of their service, and the 
percent of combat-ready soldiers decreased from 64% to 54% due to this 
downgirading of medical profiles. 

The medical condition of youths absorbed by different rehabilitation 
frameworks differed ccnsiderably.* Youths from Youth Aliyah residential 
centers and females absorbed by the Unit for Oirls in Distress, scored highest 
(approximately 85 on the average); graduates of vocational training centers, 
youngsters in Mechinot residential centers, and entirely disattached youths 
scored in the low 80' s; and in the two unique residential institutions, in 
the Youth Protection Agency involuntary centers, and in all community groups, 
profiles ranged in the mid-70's. There is no immediately evident explanation 
for either of these differences in medical profiles, although it does appear 
as though frameworks absorbing youths with "higher quality" characteristics 
(cf . Table 5) also score higher on medical profiles. The same holds true for 
medical profiles obtained during recruits' mili.:ary service: thus, whi.la 
average profiles during service are some points 7 lower (x = 73.51, as 

* All framework- specific differences in quality intake data cited in this 
section are significant at p < .001. For brevity's sake, information on 
specific means and on F ratios has been deleted from the text. 
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compared to x - 80*87) , the pattern of differences among institutions and 
programs (see above) remains precisely the same* Virtually all youths who 
experience change in their medical profiles during service, incure a reduction 
(all but 2*8%), and graduates of some frameworks are more likely to do so than 
others - such as the Girls in Distress Unic (69»3%), Youth Aliyah institutions 
(b4.1%), vocational traiding residential centers (61.2%), and entirely 
disattached youths (60*4%). 

From the IDF*s point of view, it may be noteworthy that while the number 
of recruits from among disattached youths who change medical profiles while in 
service is substantial (almost 50%), the actual average extent of change is 
negligible (approximately 7 pts«), and would in most cases not alter the type 
of service required of the recruit. In other words, unless many of these 
youths are initially misdiagnosed (e*g* , viewed mistakenly as maligners , 
etc*), they appe^^r to put an unnecessary burden on the military medical and 
diagnostic system - which, after all, must rediagnose almost half of these 
recruits after they commence their military servir*. If, however, the profile 
reductions are real (i.e., reflect actual changes in medical condition) though 
insubstantial, one must question the initial (intake) diagnoses; it is, after 
all, unlikely that almost half of these youths experieu » * change in physical 
well-being while in service. 

How are the differences among rehabilitation pro^raus i"^ medical profiles 
to be explained? It seems unrealistic to assume that youths in the studied 
frameworks in fact differed at intake in phys ical health; but differences in 
maladjustment or in mental health may account for these patterns. The former 
were' -instituted only while the study was already in progress; but for the 
latter (mental health clause) we were able to obtain a general indication 



(yes/no). Indeed, the distribution of these binary indications corresponds 
almost precisely to the differences in medical profile; the mental health 
clause was most prevalent among youths from community street groups, the two 
unique institutions, and the Youth Protection Agency centers (27%-38%). 

This last finding elucidates, at ; .st in part, one major source of the 
differences in- medical profiles among graduates of different programs. 
Evidently, the IDF diagnosed relatively many youths from the above-mentioned 
institutions and programs as sufficiently disturbed mentally and/or 
behaviorally to warrant a real reduction in medical profiles. We do not have 
enough information on the diagnostic procedures used to determine whether 
these judgments are in fact accurate.* The implication is, however, that 
diagnoses of mental and behavioral disturbance may severely impair the youth's 
medical profile on other than physical grounds, and consequently determine the 
type of service he pr she embarks on, and at times even the very preparedness 
of the army to recruit the youth. As already noted, medical profile 
reductions based on the mental health clau*?e correspond by and large to the 
distribution of other background characteristics among rehabilitation 
frameworks, ns detailed in Table 5. 

Ability groupings . Ability grou;-)ings, which are composed of four 
elements (education, language skills, cognitive skills, -nd motivation) are a 
main criterion for recruitment and placement. Tney are constructed as a 
continuous though not parametric variabla (range 41 to 56); its precise 
distribution and other attributes constitute restricted information. Table 12 
presents the comparative distributions of ability groupings in out- sa^.ple and 



Which would imply additional qualitative differences among youths 
absorbed in different programs. 
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Table 12. "Ability Groupings" Among Disattached Youths and in the General 
Population 





(scores) 


Sample (N=2833)l 




(Hales, Females Combined) 


<5 






(percent) 




(percent) 






41 - 42 


2.7 




0.1 






43 - 46 


66.1 




17.5 






47 - 50 
51 - 53 


25.4 
4.6 




24.5 
31.4 






54-56 


1.2 




26.6 





1* Scores are not available for the remaining part of the sample* 



in the general population. The lowest category of ability groupings has been 
recruited by the IDF only during the past few years, after the introduction of 
more "socially-oriented" policies for induction, service, and recruits' 
advancement while in service. 

The fact that the disattached sample differs significantly from the 
general population recruited into the IDF, ee;>ecially at the upper and lower 
ends of the scale, requires little elaboration or explanation. The 
differences between these two distributions are reflected in all four 
components of the score of ability groupings. For example, only 0.4% of the 
population scores in the lowest range of the language ability scale (0-3 on a 
10-point scale; vs. 1.5% in the disattached sample); the upper range (8-9) is 
reached by 80.5% vs. 25.1% respectively. On cognitive tests, 6.9% vs. 35.8% 
score in the lower range, and 24% vs. 1.4% in the upper range. Motivational 
test scores are similarly distributed: lower range 22.2% vs. 74%, and upper 

:ange 6%' vs. 0.,6%.. 
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Despite these restrictions of range, graduates of different 
rehabilitation frameworks differ significantly on all four components of 
quality tests. Rather than belabor this point, let us examine the 
program-specific differences on the summary scale of these scores, i.e., among 
the average ability grouping scores (overall x - 45.66). Here, we find three 
general categories with significantly divergent .means: Youth Aliyah and 
Ministry of Ubor and Social Aftairs rciidential schools, as well as. unabsorbed" 
disattached youths (x > 46); residential schools for younger children, the 
ttiit for Girls in Distress, and involuntary institutions (x >45); and unique 
residential institutions, as well as all community frameworks for males (street 
groups: X > 44) . This order corresponds roughly to the differential 
distribution of selected background characteristics as analyzed in Table 5. 

We should add that these differences in the summed ability groupings 
score virtually mirror the differences in its four individual components. For 
example, youths from unique residential institutions and from street groups 
score lowest on all four component scales (education, language skills > 
cognitive skills and motivation), as well as on the overall ability groupings 
score. Youth Aliyah and Ministry of Labor residential schools and entirely 
disattached youths, on the other hand, receive the highest scores.* 
Evidently, youths in some frameworks may indeed be less developed, skilled and 
motivated than others. Note, however, that the IDF intake data cannot reveal 
whether these differences were already present before the youtli was absorbed 
by the program, whether the rehabilitation process itself generated them, or 
both. 



The motivational tests, which concentrate on the youth's readiness to 
serve in the army and are thus content-specific, are not administered to 
females, however* ^ . 

Us, 
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^ Recruif cat > Of the 3645 disattached youths studied, 61.3% were 

recruited by the IDF. This is well below the general population norm, which 
approaches 100% for males, and is somewhat lower for females. The male/female 

\' recruitment differences are quite extreme in tMs sample: 70.8% of all 

disattached males versus 46.7% among the females had been drafted. The most 
- prominent^ causes of rejection were as follows (percentages pertain to those 

\ o rejected only): five youths were deceased; nine studied in a religious 

institution of higher learning; 34.4% were considered unsuitable due to low 

>^ scores on IDF quality tests (see above); 13.5% were rejected for medical 

reasons, and a similar percentage on the basis of their delinquent records; 
21.7% of the potential female recruits were discharged as they had married, 
and 19.4% of the same population were not drafted due to their religions 
observances; 2.9% (males and females) were discharged for unspecified 
reasons, and the remaining 1.9% could not be traced. Finally, three soldiers 
received special dispensations and served for periods of one to four months 
only . 

^ The differences in recruitment among the various rehabilitation 

frameworks were highly pronounced (x^(8) = 237.17, p < .001). The highest 
recruitment rates were established by youths from the voluntary institutional 
centers (Youth Aliyah - 80.3%; centers for younger children - 74.2%; 
Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs institutions - 71.3%; and unique 

: residential centers - 70.7%). The lowest recruitment rates pertain to 

involuntary Youth Protection institutions (28.6%) and to the Unit for Girls in 
Distress (51.2%); however, these latter percentages reflect the combined 
negative effects of delinquency and sex on the probability of recruitment, 
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which have yet to be separated. The middle ground of recruitment rates. 



ranging from 57% to 69%, is occupied by community frameworks and by 
disattached youths who had not been reabsorbed. In other words, residential 
frameworks, unless based on involuntary admi:>sion. generally do best in 
inducting their graduates into the IDF; community frameworks, on thr* other 
hand, appear to have no impact on recruitment when compared to youths who had 
never been reabsorbed. However, the findings regarding the two frameworks at 
the lower end of the recruitment rate distribution are more difficult to 
interpret. The Itoit for Girls in Distress is the only program examined in 
this -study that absorbs exclusively females - whOi as noted above, have a 
lower rate of military induction than males in the general population as 
well. An adequate test of the recruitment rates in this program would require 
a comparison to females in all other relevant.rehabilitation programs (i.e., 
where a substantial number of females are absorbed); and such a comparison 
does not yield any significant differences. In other words, the low 
recruitment rate among the members of this unit is probably an artifact 
contingent upon the low induction rate of females in general. 

The findings regarding the involuntary Youth Protection Agency 
institutions are more difficult to disentangle. As already noted, the IDF now 
uses a separate score of delinquent activities as part of its draft 
considerations. This ':ore was not yet in use when this study was conducted, 
but criminal involvement was weighted as one of the determining factors in the 
recruitment process nonetheless - as part of the mental health diagnosis (o« 
which we have only binary d«.ta), and perhaps in other ways. Moreover, it is 
likely that the IDF considered the youth's institutional history as a major 
factor regarding recruitment decisions; residence in an involuntary 
institution certainly would not be to his or her advantage. 
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This analysis hasf a number of implications. If, indeed, the known and 
high level of delinquency among youths in involuntary institutions accounts 
for their relatively low recruitment rate , we should be able to isolate the 
"pure effect" of Youth Prot<5Ction Agency institutions on recruitment rates by 
statistically controlling for the youths' level of delinquency (see chapter 
8):. at the other hand, if the mere residence in such institutions reduces the 
youth's probability of being recruited (beyond the effect of delinquency 
levels) , the .array is in effect stigmatizing these youths, and their low 
recruitment rate would be substantively meaningless in estimating 
rehabilitation effects. In that case, however, youths from involuntary 
institutions who are drafted should perform no worse than those from other 
centers. This issue is testable and will be examined below. 

Discharge . The temporally final manifestation of the quality of 
military service - discharge after the required 3 years of service for males 
and 2 years for females - may be summarized as follows. At the time IDF data 
files were transferred to us> 756 soldiers (34%), most recruited in 1982, had 
not yet completed their mandatory military service; another 17.2% had been 
discharged early. In other words, 48.8% had completed their full terms of 
service, and another 34% may still do so in the future. 

Major reasons for discharge from the IDF at earlier than planned dates 
included the following: rejection by the army due to disciplinary problems, 
or because the soldier's continuing service was deemed unnecessary (9.9%);* 
lowered medical profile due to illness, traffic or other accidents, or injury 
during active duty (3.9%); and personal rtsasons such as family or economic 
problems (2.8%). 



* There is no clear distinction at source between these two reasons; 
cons eq lien tly ,^ they are combined here. 

Er|c 1^1 
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Again, we find considerable institutional d'cferences with respect to 
2 

early discharge (x (24) = 430.77, p < .001). High early discharge rates 
were obtained for graduates of the involuntary Youth Protection system (59.7%, 
of whom 67.5% are discharged at the initiative of the IDF), and to a lesser 
extent in the ttiit Stpr Girls in Distress (32.7%), where personal reasons 
(mostly religious observaince, marriage, and pregnancy) were dominant. An 
equally high level of early discharge was found in the two community programs 
(Education and L^bor and Social Affairs street groups: 28.7% and 33.6% 
respectively) and among entirely disattached youths (30.5%). On the other 
hand, voluntary residential centers exhibited a more positive pattern (Youth 
Aliyah - 14.6%; Labor and Social Affairs - 13.8%; Mechinot for younger 
children - 16.1%; and unique residential centers at a somewhat higher 22.3%). 

There is a considerable overlap between thir distribution and that 
pertaining to recruitment; this appears to suggest either that different 
rehabilitation frameworks prepare youths with differential success both for 
recruitment and for the service itself, or that youths vith different 
potential are selected or self-select into thes-* institutions, and that this 
same potential ultimately affects both their recruitment and service.* This 
pattern also constitutes a partial answer to the question posed above: the 
performance of inmates of involuntary institutions appears to be as 
handicapped as their recruitment rates. These differences, while in service, 
can hardly be attributed to stigmatization, so that we will have to search for 



It is interesting to note - though not easily explicable - that graduates 
of the two unique institut '.ons may constitute an exception to this 
jgeneral rule: their background characteristics ^cf. Table 5) as well as 
their IDF intake data (e.g., ability groupings) are relatively 

disadvantageous, whereas their recruitment rates are high and the rates 
of early discharge are low. 
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explanatory factors elsewhere. Generally speaking, the issue of selection 
versus causation is a complex one in all the analyses in this study; we 
cannot claim to have satisfactorily resolved-^ and diere. may.-wel . be no' 
-uriequivocar solution. Nonetheless i we shall see in chapter 8 that more 
rigorously controlled analyses diminish between-program differences, 
suggesting that military performance is affected by demographic, 
social and educatio'al background characteristics - and even these only 
marginally - and less attributable to program impacts. 

99»^»*^' The IDF conducts a total of over 2000 courses at all levels 
of ability and career development, some even prior to recruitment. While many 
of these courses, are clearly not applicable to ^.he population examined here 
(e.g., where high ability levels are required, courses fo/clieer soldiers, 
etc.), the remaining options are numerous enough to make any descriptive 
account impussible„. We will therefore restrict ourselves here to the two most 
general indices: the number of courses completed, and the type and quality of 
the last course completed. Note that while these variables do provide some 
general sense of the quality of the youth's military service, they are not 
necessarily unproblematic: for example, the type of course is almost by 
definition often correlated with medical profile and ability groupings. The. 
choice of courses is also hardly ever solely at the soldier's discretion. In 
other words, enrollment in military courses is, at least in part, a function 
of the military's assessment of the soldier's capacities, and of its manpower 
needs at the time. Nonetheless, the military's decision to enroll a soldier 
in a given course, and certainly the soldier's success in it, may also be 
considered as indicative of the overall quality of his or her service. 
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With these caveats in mind, we note first that the extent of disattached 
sample 's enrollment in military, courses is quite considerable: overall ^ 8i2% 
were listed as having enrolled in no courses,* and the remaining distribution 
was as follows; c >e course - 29.3%, two courses - 28.3%, three courses - 
18.7%, and four or more courses « 15.6%. Hie average number of courses was 
2.13, with youths from involuntary Youth Protection i\gency centers (x = 1.65) 
and females from the Ikiit for Girls in Distress (x = 1.30) exhibiting 
significantly lower levels of participation. 

Turning now to the type of the most recent course, we find the following 
overall distribution: no courses listed - 8.2%; pre-i^ilitary and basic 
training and/or educational enrichment as last course - 39.5%; combat and/or 
officers' or other command courses - 6.2%; vocational courses such as car 
mechanics, electricians, technicians, basic electronics, paramedics, operation 
of heavy equipment, etc. - 4.8%; drivers' courses (different vehicles, except 
combat) - 17.6%; and miscellaneous courses (e.g., clerical, weaponry, 
cooking, maintenance, storage, military police, etc.) - the remaining 23>8%. 
These distinct t; t^es or courses were distributed among graduates of different 
rehabilitation frameworks as indicated in Table 11. 

The differences displayed in Table 13 are highly significant (x^(40) = 
329.63, p < .0001). Beyond the obvious - e.g., the low participation of 
females from the Girls in Distress ttiit in combat (0.2%) and in driving 
courses (0.5%),** the following points are noteworthy. First, a uniformly 



* These data are apparently erroneous, as all recruits must undergo basic 
training, which itself should be listed as a course. Ihe IDF also 
considers this documentation erroneous, but has, at this point, been 
unable to correct it. 

** This, of course, is true for female soldiers in general: their rate of 
participation is 1.1% in combat units, and 0.8% in driving courses. 
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Jiigh..perceritage of disattached soldiers do not advance beyond t.he basic 
training course (39.52), although there is some variation among frameworks 
(graduates of Youth Aliyah centers, Ministry of Social Affairs institutions^ 
both types of street groups, and entirely uisattached youths are more likely 
to proceed further than those in the remaining framework.s) • This pattern of 
distribution among different types of courses is less prevalent or almost 
absent in the general population, where soldiers ara likely to move beyond 
basic training into professional or command courses. We will reexamine this 
pattern from a slightly different perspective below, in the section entitled 
'•type of service". 

Tahiti 13. Quality of Milita r y Course (Last Course Completed) in Different 
Rehabilitation Frameworks 



Courses 

Framework 0 1 2 3 4 5 

(Percent) 



Youth Aliyah 


7.8 


32.3 


14.1 


8.3 


13.0 


24.5 


Vocational Training 


0.0 


44.4 


8.3 


12.5 


13.9 


20.8 


Youth Protection 


14.3 


41.3 


4.8 


0.0 


7.9 


31.7 


Unique Institutions 


5.7 


41.4 


12.1 


2.5 


24.8 


13.4 


Community (Education) 


5.1 


41.2 


3.7 


4.3 


26.7 


19.1 


Commuiiity ( Social Affairs) 


8.4 


35.1 


3.9 


4.5 


29.2 


18.8 


Cizls in Distress 


15.2 


43.6 


0.2 


2.8 


0.5 


37.6 


Younger Children (Res.) 


1.8 


41.8 


8.1 


6.3 


22.1 


20. 0 


Disattached youth 


11.0 


34.2 


9.1 


4.8 


17.8 


23.0 


Entire Sample 


8.2 


39.5 


6.2 


4.8 


17.6 


23.8 



0 - None listed 

1 - Basic training, enrichment, education 

2 - Combat, command 

3 - Vocational: mechanics, electricians, electronics, paramedics etc. 

4 - Drivers (all except combat) 

5 - Miscellaneous 



For categories 1 through 5, see explanations in text. 
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Second, enrollment in virtually all vocational courses is negligible, 
with the exceptior of graduates of vocational training institutions, whose 
prior and partial training was undoubtedly used by the IDF as the most 
important criterio^i. of selection into these courses; but even h^ire 
participation rates are insubstantial* The most immediate implication of this 
finding is, of course, that only few youths can rely on their military service 
for professional advancement even if they had some prior civilian training. 
On the other hand, a disproportionate segment of the remaining youths zs 
selected into driving courses. These courses are closed to youths with 
criminal records; consequently, only 7.9% of former inmates in Youth 
Protection centers are enrolled. The remaining soldiers attend various 
non-professional courses, with little if any career value. Given this 
distribution, we should not b i surprised that the sample is ultimately also 
overrepresented in service jobs and units - as will be shown below. 

One additional way of examining Table 13 is to compare the distribution 
of graduates from different types of rehabilitation programs to that among 
entirely dlsattached youths. We fin<^ that youths from two frameworks - Youth 
Aliyah institutions and Social Affairs com ,iity units - are most likely to 
advance beyond basic training courses, although their subsequent military 
career patterns are not necessarily advantageous. Graduates of two programs - 
Youth Aliyah centers and the two unique institutions - are most likely to 
enter into combat or command courses; these, while not necessarily conducive 
to subsequent civilian advancement, point to satisfactory military careers. 
Only graduates of vocational training (and to a lesser extent Youth Aliyah 
centers) have a significant advantag(> in professionally oriented military 
bourses; and courses with little if any extende.-'i career value (categories 4, 
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5 in Table 13) are dominant among youths from all types of programs (1/3 or 
more), with no appreciable differences among them*^ 

Type of service * Itie IDi* uses a ninefold distinction among job 
placements as follows: officer commi<islons, combat, maintenance, equipment 
operations , driving , intelligence, services and administration, civil defense, 
and miscellaneous. As some of these categories were occupied by very few 
members of our sample (e.g. , officers .ind intelligence - less than IX; 
equipment operations and civil defense ^ less than 5% each), while others were 
highly represented (e.g., services and administration - 46%; driving - 20%), 
we opted to base the analyses on a threefold distinction between officers* (as 
a special group worthy of attention), combat and intelligence, and all other, 
nonrcombat commissions. Even this distinction is not: ideal for reliable 
analyses; the relative percentages are 0.4%, 8.6% and 91.1% respectively. 
Inc;- dentally, we note that the placement of the general population of soldiers 
in the IDF is undoubtedly iifferent, although the relevant data could not be 
obtained due to the privileged nature of this information. 

When we now examine the institutional differences in military job 
placement, we should keep in mind that female soldiers differ considerably 
from m;iles in thic respect (100% vs. 87.9% are in service and administration 
jobs), so that rehabilitation frameworks absorbing primarily or exclusively 
girls (such as the Uait for Girls in Distress) should differ on a priori 
grounds from all-male or mixed programs. This is indeed the case. All 
recruits (100%) from the Uhit for Girla in Distress find themselves in service 
and administration jobs; relatively high percentag-^.s (above 90%) in this 



* Except, peraaps , Social Affairs community units, where close to 50% of 
participants are enrolled in such courses. 
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category are also obtained for most other frameworks. Service and 
administration placements from Youth Aliyah Centers (82.5%), residential 
schools for youngsters (87.8%), entirely disattached youths (87.1%) and the 
two unique rehabilitation institutions (83.8%) are significantly though 
insubstantially lower. Youths from the latter institutions were also most 
likely to join combat units (16.2%); this pattern is statistically 
significant eyen after excluding the Unit for Girls in Distress from the 
analysis uhu) = 44.30, p < .001). We note again, however, chat this 
dispersion into units and types of jobs can hardly be viewed as independent of 
other constraints imposed by the IDF, which may or may not vary over time: 
temporary manpower needs , test, of ability at intake, an. articularly medical 
profiles - including the mental heaJth clause, which is relatively prevalent 
in this population. While the variables affecting manpower processing in the 
IDF are of little interest here, we must be careful not to overinttrpret the 
consistency of findings regarding ability groupings, medical profiles, 
courses, units, etc., which may well be intercorrel&ted at the structural 
(i.e., IDF policies) rather than at the individual level. What is needed here 
are multivariate analyses to examine the net institutional differences in 
compound variables reflecting the youths' adaptation to military service; 
such analyses are now in progress. 

Military rank. One additional indicator of the quality of service is 
the highest rank obtained in the IDF. As only very few soldiers in our sample 
attained the highest ranks possible during mandatory service (usually 
sergeant), we collapsed the scale into four categories, as follows: private 
(44,2%), lance-corporal (6.2%), corporal (33.6%), and sergeant and above 
(16.0%), which includes a very small number of commissioned officers. Again, 
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the differences among the nine types of rehabilitation frameworks are highly 
2 

significant (x (24) - 238.09, p < .001). Relatively few soldiers from the 
Unit for Girls in Distress (21.0%), the Youth Aliyah institutions (31.3%), and 
vocational training centers (34.7%) remained privates throujhout their 
service; the majority of all others except entirely disattached youths 
(43.9%), however, did not advance in rank at all. Soldiers from the Cirls in 
Distress ttiit were also mosc likely to attaia ranks of sergeant or higher 
(31.4%); the other three above-mentioned frameworks ranged between 18% and 
20%, whereas in all other residential and community frameworks the percentage 
of soldiers attaining the rank of sergeant or higher was below 10%. It should 
be noted that this rank is customarily achieved by most soldiers not 
commissioned for officers prior to discharge as part of their regular 
promotions. In other words, the promotion of disattached youths is hardly on 
par with that of the general population. 

Disciplisiary problcMS . Vfu now turn to one final and perhaps most 
direct indicator of the quality of military pertormance: negative encounters 
with the military authorities, or disciplinary problems. We will examine two 
manifestations of such problems: desertions, and incarcerations in military 
jails. Both these behavioral indices may be expressed as either time spans 
(number of days absent or in jail) or frequencies (number of times deserting 
or in jail). Institutional differences on these two measures are roughly 
equivalent; the former (time spans) is preferred since its range ifi greater, 
and the distributions of the time span measure are less skewed. 

It should also be noted that the IDF recognizes two types of desertion, 
the first extending up to 14 days, and the second reflecting any absence 

beycad that period. Lengthier desertions are judged by more senior officers, 
and' punished more severely. 
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Generally, 64.5% of the sampled soldiers had no record of desertions, and 
82.3%''had h6 record of desertions above 14 daysj JIhe_av.erage^>nutnber of d^^^ of 
deserfibn, however, was quite substantial (x = 33.66 days); the average 
soldier absented himself more than once for 14 days or less (x = 1.33); and 
the most extreme case of absence from military service lasted a full 897 days - 
that is, mora than 2/3 of the total service period. Jail sentences were also 
quite frequent (x = .86) and lengthy (x = 12.78); the longest jail term 
accumulated by a single soldier laste ^56 days. 

All one-way analyses of variance on these indices of discipline-related 
behavior are highly significant, and the overall patterns of diiEferences among 
types of rehabilitation frameworks, as displayed in Table 14, are roughly 
equivalent • thus creating a consistent picture. We note that the two unique 
residential institutions, as well as both types 'Education and Social Affairs) 
of community programs for males (street groups) exhibit severe disciplinary 
problems on all dimensions examined. Soldiers irtio had been inmates in 
involuntary institutions of the Youth Protection Agency fare only marginally 
better, although they are surprisingly underrcpresented in military 
incarceration statistics. Femule soldiers from the Unit for Girls in Distress 
exhibit the lowest levels on all disciplinary difficulties, as do females in 
this sample and in the population in general; nonetheless, the amount of 
non-productive time spent by female soldiers while deserting and while in jail 
is still higher than even that in the general male population. Among 
voluntary rehabilitation frameworks, youths from Youth Aliyah institutions 
fare best on all dimensions of disciplinary problems. Note that on all these 
measures, the performance of entirely (non-absorbed) disattached youths falls 
in'betwten voluntary institutions and the other programs, though not in an 
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Table "^4» g elected Disciplinary Problems of Disattached Youth in the lEF: By Type of 
Fdiabilitation Frame!vx>rk 



Desertions (Total) Desertions (<14 days) Desertions (>14 days) Jail Terms Jail Terms 

Framework _ _ _ ^ 

No. of days (x) No. of times (x) No. of times (x) No. of days (x) No. of times 



Youth Aliyah Residential 


22.61 


.97 


.31 


10.09 


.72 


Labor & Social' Affairs - 
Residential 


26.03 


1.24 


.33 


15.24 


1.01 


Youth Protection - 
Involuntary 


45.86 


1.54 


.63 


D.03 


.92 


Uhique Institutions 


52.39 


1.80 


.66 


22.74 


1.39 


Cocmunity - Educaticn 


48.12 


1.83 


.59 


18.74 


1.23 


Coanunity - 

Labor & Social Affairs 


58.50 


1.75 


.70 


18.90 


1.25. 


Girls in Distress 


8.26 


.68 


.07 


1.95 


.17 


Ites. Schools - 
younger children 


28.18 


1.20 


.38 


D.20 


.87 


Disatt^i'ched (not absorbed) 


33.50 


1.28 


.38 


10.60 


.78 



equidistant manner; graduates of voluntary institutions perforin marginally 
better than disattached youths, while participants in community programs 
(except girls) and inmates of involuntary institutions exhibit significantly 
more disciplinary problems. 



Summary 

In summarizing these findings regarding military performance up to this 
point, it should be emphasized that they do not , by any means, represent real 
differences among the rehabilitation frameworks. This is the case because all 
the analyses in this chapter (as well as in the preceding one on delinquency) 
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are of the first order - i.e., do not consider possible differences in the 
populations absorbed by the various programs. In other words, it is not 
possible to determine, at this point, whether the observed differences in 
military performance are due to the fact that youths from some institutions 
ure ill-prepared for military service (and, by implication, have perhaps not 
been adequately rehabilitated), or to the fact that their individual 
characteristics, even prior to program intake, were such that they were 
predisposed to failure while in the army. In short, then, our analyses have 
so far not come to grips with the issue of selection (different populations in 
different programs, who are consequently differentially predisposed to fail) 
versus causation (differential program impactc on these youths, which cause or 
contribute differentially to the quality of military performance). We shall 
examine this issue in more detail in the following chapter by introducing 
selected individual background characteristics as statistical controls into 
the analyses - although we should note immediately that due to problems of 
measurement and inadequate data quality, the selecrlon vs. causation question 
cannot be resolved completely even by the most sophisticated statistical 
techniques . 

We also observe that some of the dependent variables in the preceding 
analyses are by definition intercorrelated , so that the soldiers* performance 
should be examined in its entirety, rather than as a- series of completely 
independent indicators. For example, desertion (especially if prolonged) is 
in most cases punished by incarceration, so that deserting soldiers have a 
higher probability of serving military jail terms on an a priori basis. 

Keeping these caveats in mind, we may note the following. Youths from 
different rehabilitation programs are distributed unequa"^ly on. virtually all 
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military intake and performance indicators. As noted, youths from unique 
residential, and particularly involuntary institutions, receive considerably 
lower medical profiles than all other sample members. We hypothesize that 
these differences are primarily due to the predominance of mental health and 
••behavioral disturbance" (primarily known delinquency which has since been 
entered separately into the recruit's record) clauses. 

Thare are similar differences in "ability grouping" scores, which reflect 
objective factors (years of schooling) as well as cognitive and motivational 
:te8ts. Interestingly, inmates from involuntary institutions do not do as 
badly here as their schooling record (see Table 4) woud have suggested, while 
male participants of both community programs do worse. It nay well be that 
the former compensated for their lack of formal education by higher cognitive, 
language or motivational scores. The data do not permit us to test this 
contention, and it appears somewhat unlikely on an a priori basis. We also 
note that graduates of both Youth Aliyah and vocational training centers 
received the highest scores on both medical profiles and ability groupings, 
although reductions in profiles during service were frequent. 

These intake data correspond only moderately well to actual rates of 
recruitment. Youths from all voluntary residential institutions were most 
likely to be recruited, with rates ranging in the 70* s to 80' s; this rate is 
discrepant with the above-reviewed intake data for at least one framework (the 
two unique institutions, where graduates exhibited both low medical profiles 
and low ability groupings, but high recruitment rates). This discrepancy may 
well be due to special efforts made by the staff of these centers to get 
graduates accepted by the IDF. 
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The relatively low recruitment rate of females in the Uni** for Girls in 
Distress is probably due to the high frequency of discharge for special 
considerations (religiosity, pregnancy, marriage) in tchis population* Inmates 
of Youth Protection Agency involuntary centers were by far the least likely to 
be recruited (only 28.6%). This rate, however, is by and large consistent 
with the corresponding intake data (profiles, ability groupings), and is in 
most cases to be explained by the IDF's reluctance to recruit youths with 
criminal records* This point is significant, as it implies that recruitment 
per se is not a valid indicator of the rehabilitation of youths from these 
involuntary centers, since no institutional efforts can erase the youth's 
criminal past* On the other hand, the military performance of those 
ex-inmates who have been drafted despite their criminal record is undoubtedly 
meaningful across the sample as a whole* 

In examining military performance itself, we have highlighted a series of 
(partly interrelated) indices, including the completion of a full term of 
service, the quality of courses, the promotion in ranks, and disciplinary 
problems* In^ principle, the same groups that were under-recruited by the IDF 
also suffered from a high early discharge rate* It is likely that the high 
propensity of females to receive early discharges was due to both reductions 
in medical profile (which were frequent here) and changes in marital status* 
Among inmates in involuntary institutions and members of community advancement 
units, on the other hand, early discharge may most likely be traced to 
frequent or severe disciplinary problems* 

For all other aspects of military careers, we find a relatively 
consistent picture* Graduates of Youth Aliyah institutions and vocational 

training centers did relatively well on all counts: promotions (joined by 
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members of the ttiit for Girls in Distress, for whom the military, promotion 
sequence is different); the quality of military courses (Youth Aliyah 
graduates tended to gravitate more toward combat courses,* whereas youths from 
vocational centers were naturally more likely to join vocational cour^^es); 
and the low frequency of disciplinary problems (desertions and jail terms) - 
although females were least likely to transgress here, probably due to 
psychological differences. On the other hand, and with some between*tneasure 
variance, participants in tae two comunity programs (Youth Advancement 
Units), residents in the two unique institutions, and inmates of involuntary 
centers did significantly worse on all these accounts. Interestingly, 
disattached youths who had not joined any rehabilitation framework did 
substantially better than these last groups, but worse than graduates of Youth 
Aliyah and vocational training centers. It may be noteworthy that graduates 
of these latter two frameworks, who exhibited the better military adjustment 
on all dimensions, had attended institutions with heterogeneous populations in 
terras of educational background and abilities - whereas all other frameworks 
absorbed only disattached youths. 

As already noted above, these patterns are not to be interpreted as 
reflecting the net impact of the rehabilitation programs examined, as these 
may be confounded with real individual differences amonp participants in these 
programs. We now (in chapter 8) turn to a close examination of this complex 
issue. 



* Graduates of the two unique institutions were also prevalent here, 
despite their relative disadvantage in intake data, and especially 

regarding medical profiles. 
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8- REHABILITATIMG DISATTACHED YOUTH; A COMPARISON OF PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

We now turn to the logical conclusion of this report. So far, we have 
examined differences among participants in the eight types of rehabilitation 
programs and the subsample of entirely disattached youths along three general . 
dimensions: background attributes or other social and motivational 
characteristics at intake (chapter 4); delinquent activ^cies (chapter 6); 
and indices of the quality of military service. 

As I have pointed out repeatedly, all these comparisons reflect 
'Vero^rder relationships", in the sense that they indicate only whether and 
to what extent graduates of these programs differ, but not whether these 
differences are a function of their participation in a given rehabilitation 
framework, or of other factors such as selection. In other words, we have yet 
to determine to \9hat extent any of the observed differences are uniquely 
attributable to the impact of a given program or group of programs; only the 
identification of such a 'Viet, difference" would speak directly to the question 
of program effectiveness . 

This goal, however, is more eaoily stated than achieved. In the v-resent 
context, we encounter tuo major difficulties in any attempt to arrive at valid 
causal statements about the relationship between specific (categories of) 
rehabilitation progra'ais and individual outcomes. One of these problems has 
already been alluded to in this report; the other will become of major 
concern only in the context of our attempt to draw causal inferences to be 
promoted in the present chapter. 
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First, let us review once again the first problem* One of the principal 
requirements for our ability to attribute differences among conditions (here - 
rehabilitation programs) causa lly to these conditions, is the random 
assignment ot subjects (here , youths) (e.g.^ Blalock, 1961). This requirement 
is, of course, ihe raison d'etre of exper imental designs, which are based on 
the principle^ of j^andomization* In contrast, the design of the current study 
is nonrexpcr imental, as it utilizes extant programs as conditions for 
statistical compariL*on,. so that we have no experimental control over the 
selection of youths into these programs* 

On an a priori basis , there is little reason to expect that youths would 
be randomly selected (or would randomly select themselves) into the different 
programs and institutions in the Israeli rehabilitation system; this would 
run counter to the very logic behind such a variegated system* Indeed, as we 
have seen in chapter 4r there are a number of differences among some of the 
program groupings - particularly with respect to youths' level of delinquent 
activity, buC also on several addi^tipnal.diiiiens ions - even though these appear 
to be somewhat less impressive and internally consistent than one might have 
expected « 

These patent or measured differences in the background characteristics of 
youths absorbed by different programs, however, are less problez^^tic than 
other, unmeasured or unmeasurable characteristics that may differentiate among 
youths participating in different programs* In a non-experimental design such 
as the present one, such latent differences may create a confomding between a 
given cofidition (i*e*, program), and a given (unknown and unmeasured) 
at'jribute, with respect to which partipant youths are unique, or at least 

extreme* Whereas the contribution of kuow« or measured individual attributes 

lf^7 
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may be statistically partialled out by regrescion or analysis of variance 
techniques so as to estimate "pure" program effects,* no such simole solution 
exists for the identification of the impact of latent variables. 

In sum, theii, given that the design of this study is by definition 
non-experimental - as youths are not randomly assigned to rehabilitation 
programs, and as we took these programs as pre-established conditions - we 
ultimately may or may not be able to draw causal inferences about program 
effects even in the extended analyses to -^e- presented,.here,. .The possibility 
that youths with Cifferent unknown characteristics are selected into different 
programs will continue to exist. Nonetheless, before we entirely dismiss any 
possibility of valid causal inference, we should attend to the substantive 
meaning of such a latent selective process. For it to vitiate the validity of 
a causal inference regarding the impact of a given program on a given 
individual outcome, we have to assume that all of the following conditions 
pertain: 

1. There in fact exists one or more unique but unknown or unmeasured 

attributes wb^'ch differentiates between participants in one program and 
those in another (i.e., programs are confounded with individual 
background variables). Recall, however, that this study utilizes all the 
background data available to the rehabilitation system. This implies 
that even if such attributes do exist, rehabilitation officials 
themselves are unable to utilize them l:or selection and intake; it 
therefore may well be that the distributicn of youths among programs on 
the basis of such attributes is random after all. 

* Although, strictly speaking, these techniques also presuppose randomized 
designs. In practice, however, they are frequently utilized in caaes 
such as the present one. 
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2. These unmeasured attributes, if rhey in fact differentiate among 
participants in different programs, are uncorrelated or at least only 
marginally correlated with attribut -^.s that have been measured. If these 
correlations are substantial, the effects of these unmeasured 
characteristics are at least in part accounted for by introducing 
measured (and correlated) attributes as covariaces into the analysis. 
For example, xf we assume that a hypothetical and immeasurable construct 
such as "the motivation to join normative social structures" 
differentiates among youths'who join different f ehabilitat-^on pfopams, 
but is also highly correlated with the (measured) level of delinquency, 
introducing the latter as one predictor of, foi example, military 
performance would indirectly and partially account for the effect of the 
former • 

3. The unmeasured attribute has to be assuvned to affect the outcome either 
directly, or via a statistical interaction with other attributes and/or 
with program characteristics. 

I would submit that probability of these three conditions to obtain in 
conjunction with one another is limited, thus leaving few grounds to attribute 
the present findings to the presumed effects of "unmeasured characteristics"* 
In fact, my own tendency in the pages to follow is to discount the narrow 
interpretation of the findings in terras of "selectivity" (i.e., participants 
in the various programs differ, and therefore evince different outcomes), and 
to promote an interpretation based on "effectiveness" (i.e., different 
programs product different outcomes b eyond variations in participants' 
char acter is tica / . 
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We now urn to the second problem mentioned at the beginning of this 
Chapter, « .ic, may also affect the validity of any attempt to draw causal 
inferences from these data. l.is problem concerns the appropriate unit o. 
Snalxsis. and it has received extensive attention in the (particularly 
educational) literature - with mixed results and less than unequivocal . 
conclusions. Theoretical and statistical treatments, reviews and sunnnaries of 
issues related to the problem of units of analysis may be found, for example, 
in Burstein (1985; 1978); Hopkins (1982); Burstein. Linn & Capell (1978); 
.-^^ Hannan & Burstein (1974): and others.* . 

The discussion on the appropriate unit of analysis in n on experimental 
designs is too complex, technical and polemical to be reviewed here in its 
entirety; we shall content ourselves with an overview of the basic issues 
involved, in the terms used in the literature cited above (e.g.. Burnstein. 
1985; Burnrtein et al., 1978), the data collected in thi.. study are of 
fflltiple levels : on the one hand they concern the performance (delix.quency , 
military service) of individual youths, which consequently dictates 
individual-level analyses. On the other hand, these youths are subdivided 
Into £OBulations which participated in specific programs or institutions (in 
our case - aggregated categories of programs or institutions). As such, these 
youths are presum...bly affected by the educational. rehabiUtational. etc. 
processes occurring in 'these program., as collectivit ies rather than as 
individuals. The basic dilemma pose, by the choice between these two types of 
units of analysis is tha t the effects of a given treatment on the aggregate 

* It is perhaps of historical interest to note that the consequent 

controversy may be traced back further to the theme of "ecological 
correlations" or "ecological fallacy" originally raised by Lindquist 

imO); see also Robinson (1950); Goodman (1959); and Alker (1969) for a 
more receut review, -^^^^z a 

er|c ^■'^0 
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population undergoing it may, under certain circumstances, be fundamentally 
different from its correspondent effects on individual participants. 

The choice tt the unit of analysis, in turn, has a number of measurement 
and statistical consequences: for example, individual-level analyses by 
definition ref'\uire individual scores (e*g* , of performance), whereas 
aggregace-level analyses mandate the construction of some measure of central 
tendencies in the population (medians, means, standard deviations, etc.); 
this measure then comprises the data for analysis* The aggregate level of 
.analysis presumably increases measurement reliability, but significantly 
decreases the probability of identifying any existing differences among 
programs (e.g., Haney , 1980) - as degrees of freedom are now contingent upon 
the number of programs rather than on the number of participants studied* 
Relatedly, aggregate analyses render the identification of population 
characteristics by program interactions (which are not unlikely in 
nouexperimental dasigns) virtually impossible (e*g , Page, 1975)* 

In practice, then, this dilemma in part expresses itself in th-> potential 
risk of lype A or lype B errors of statistical inference - depending on 
whether we opt for iadividual or aggregate-level analysis* While several 
types of *Vaixed models*', using regression slopes, decompositions of 
betweeii-program and polled wi thin-program effects, etc* have been advanced 
(e*g*, Bursceiii et al* , 1978; Cronbach, 1976; Cronbach & Webb, 1975; 
Hopkins, 1982),* the basic question remains a conceptual one?: Are we 



* But evea these, as well aa any other techniques relying on pooled - 
measures (means, etc*), dp not necessarily resolve the problem of 
n on independence among observational units (Hopkins, 1982)* Consequently 
Hopkins allows for the use of individual data as units of analysis, 

especially when considerations such as individual characteristics x 
program interactions or generalizability are prominent* 
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primarily concerned with the outcomes individual youths accrue from their 



background attributes, and ultimately in the linkages between individual 
behavior and specific characteristics of the system? Or, alternatively, are 
we primarily concerned with the overall effectiveness of the rehabilitation 
system and its parts, perhaps as Burstein (1985) hcs put it, attempting to 
generate information that contributes to some decision? In the former case, 
individual- level analyses would be most appropriate; in the latter, aggregate 
data should probably be examined. Both objectives are clearly pert:inent to 
the present study; yet the multilevel approaches proposed, among others, by 
Burstein et al. (1978), Cronbach (1976), and Hopkins (1982) are probably too 
complex to be appropriate for this report. Moreover, it does appear that the 
primary theoretical (see chapter 2) and empirical (especially if we consider 
the collection of data on institutional, attributes; see chapter 5) emphases 
pertain to individual-level outcomes and to interactions of individual 
characteristics with institutional attributes. While this conclusion may be 
disputed by some, we shall use the analyses appropriate to this argument below. 

Before turning to these final analyses, however, let us briefly return to 
the Hrst problem raised in this chapter: the possibility of uncontrolled 
selection and self-selection among institutions. In order to avoid some of 
the pitfalls associated with this problem, we chose first to conduct a series 
of multiple comparisons between categories of rehabilitation programs and the 
(non-systematic) comparison group of disattached youths who had not joined any 
framework. In these comparisons, delinquency (number of criminal records 
prior to entry into program for criminal involvement outcomes; total number 

of criminal records for military service outcomes) was chosen as a sole 



participation in a given rehabilitation setting and as a fi^nction of their 
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covariate (control variable). These comparisons were employed as a 
conservative measure in order to examine first whether the performance of 
youths in the different programs differed systematically from that of entirely 
disattached youths. As we shall see, the findings from this series of 
comparisons are virtually equivalent to those derived from more extended 
multiple regreesion analyses, which compare the various rehabilitation 
programs directly, and introduce additional control variables. The summary of 
results regarding the comparisons between categories of rehabilitation 
programs and the sample of entirely disattached youths are presented in TaDle 
15; these should be read in conjunction with the findings presented in the 
remainder of tnis chapter. 

Table 15 may be summarized as follows. We compare the short-term 
outcomes accruing to youths v:ho had participated in one cf the 15 types of 
programs listed in Table 15 (i.e, who presumably underwent some sort of 
treatment designed to facilitate their social readjustment) to those of youths 
who remained outside any structured framework of education or work (entirely 
disattached; i.e. , who experienced no treatment whatsoever). At this p^int 
in the analysis, we controlled for only one of the potential differences 
between treated and untreated youths: the extent of their criminal 
involvement (number cf criminal records), which was int:r9duced as a covariate 
into the model. The rationale behind the choice of this particul^.r variable 
as a primary control m^''!sure is self-evident, as it is criminal involvement 
that most convincingly distinguishes among youths in different programs - and 
in particular between inmates of Yjuth Protection Agency institutions and 
hostels and all others (see Table 4). 



r/3 
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Table 15. Comparisons o f Selected. Individual Outcomes: Aggregated Rehabilitation Progranns.vs. 
Uitreated'Yoaths 1 



Aggregated Programs ^b; Crininal No. Most Severe Military Military Jail 

Itecords Convictions OonvictiorA Eecruitinent C^fo. E&ys)^ 



Youth Aliyah 
Vocacional Training 

Youth Protection Centers _ _ _ 

- (Males)2 :e32.26 :ell.78 :el.07 19% 

Youth Protection Centers _ _ 

~ (Fenales) x?=4.00 3C=2.30 x=2.41 



""YouOrProtectioii Hostels _ 

- (Males) 3el9.41 jel.OO 

Youth Protection Hostels _ 

~ (Females) 3e3.00 x=2.53 

Preparatory School A-^ 75% 
B 81% 
C 82% 

Hachsharot (Kibbutzim) 

IJhique Institutions 3e2.91 3C=23.33 

i in Distress 51% 
\outh Alvanceoent (Ed.) 

Youth AdvaiKienEnt (SocAff.) 59% _ 

Youth /^ancennnt (Mixed) :e21.83 



Uitreated Youths (All) ^1.90 ^5.58 57% }el0.60 

Males ^3.92 3^3.60 14 74% ^D.19 

Females :^.92 XF^.OO 33% y=2.37 



1. All ccaparisons (including military recruiLuicni:, v^ich have been trartsposed from a dumy 

variable to percentsj^^ points to ease readability) are based on ANA(X^'A*s, with the total niiiber 
of criminal records (for military service outcomes) or the nunter of records prior to entry into 
the program (for delinquency outcomes) as a single covariate or control variable. All entries 
in the table reflect comparisons betv^een a given program and untreated youths significant at 
p < .0001. This restrictive level was chosen due to the large nudber of cooparisons 
necessitated by this analysis. 

2* Results for all ncxKoeducational programs are best compared to the corresponding statistics for 
male or female untreated youths respectively. These are listed at the bottom of the table. 

3. In line with the policy followed throu^out this report, these institutions are not identified 
by name. 

4. A nubber of additional but isolated indicators of criminal involvenent also yield significant 
fimiings not listed in this table (see text). 

5. There are no additional significant differaices between program participants and untreated 
youtiis on any other tneasures of die quality of nalitary performance (courses, promotions, type 
of unit, and short-term or extended desertions). 

■ 174 
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After controlling for the rate of youths' of ficially recorded delinquent 
behavior, we discern the follcving patterns: 

1, The total, and certainly the relative number of outcome differences 
between program participants and untreated (entirely disattached) youths is 
evidently very limited. Table 15 is extracted from a total of 162 comparisons 
(nine variables reflecting delinquent involvement and an equal number 
reflecting military performance , where par ticipfnts in 15 programs were 
compared to entirely disattached youths for each variable). Of these, only 37 
comparisons (22.8%) were statistically significant at the chosen probability 
level of p .0001 (including 16 isolated but significant differences on 
measures of criminal activity, such as yet unprocessed criminal records, total 
number o,t verdicts, and verdicts without conviction - all not listed in Table 
13).* Most of these differences pertained to institutions and hostels of the 
Youth Protection Agency, and to one single variable: the rate of military 
recruitment. Taken at face value, this pattern of findings hardly attests to 
an unequivocal or paramount advantage accruing to participants in any of these 
rehabilitation programs; as we shall see, the opposite may be the case. 

2. Turning now to measures of delinquency, we find a partially 
consistent and high level of criminal involvement among inmates of Youth 
Protection Agency programs as compared to untreated youths, and particularly 
among thos'^ in closed institutions. As noted in the preceding footnote, this 
pattern holds true for other measures of delinquency (i.e., not nresented in 
Table 15) as well. The only other group for which an indication of higher 



* However, these measures are by definition inter correlated. Consequently, 
J.4 of these 16 significant comparisons involve youths from the same 
programs (run by the Youth Protection Agency) implicated as most 
delinquent by the. findings In. Tab] e 13. 
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levels of delinquency exists are participants in unique institutions, who were 
significantly more likely than untreated youths to have as yet unprocessed 
criminal records and verdicts without conviction, and who received 
significantly more severe sentences**' 

It should be emphasized that these findings pertain to an analysis in 
which pre-eplry levels of delinquency (number j3tf criminal records")-'are^ 
controlled, so that these initial levels of criminal behavior - which are 
particularly high among participants in Youth Protection Agency programs - 
cannot account for the patterns delineated here* On the other hand, these 
same programs are also unique in that they are required to lodge a complaint 
against any youths suspected of a criminal offense while in residence *** It 
is, however, quite unlikely that the extreme differences between participants 
in Youth Protection Agency programs and untreated youths in virtually all 
measures of criminal behavior, are due entirely to this unique property of 
these particular institutions* Moreover, and as already adutpl>rated at the 
beginning of this chapter, it is highly unlikely that inmates in these 
institutions differ from untreated youthL on one of more unmeasured (or not 
yet introduced into the analysis) characteristics that are both uncorr elated 
with pre-entry delinquency, and at the same time somehow antecedent to 
post-program criminal involvement* It follows, as a preliminary conclusion to 
be reexamined, that youths who participated in Youth Protection Agency 
programs - and to a lesser extent those in the two unique institutions - may 



Note &gain that lower mean scores reflect more severe sentencing; see 
iuotnote 2 to Table 10, where category A is scored 1, B«2, etc* 

Recall that measures of criminal behavior while in residence and during 
the post-program period w :e coi/jined for the purpose of these analyses* 
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well have experienced an increase in post-program criminal involvement which 
is, sigdificantly greater than chance (i.e., which differs from fluctuations 
.sustained by untreated youths). 

3, Many of the differences between treated and untreated youths 
pertain to^theij chanAes^^^ We no>5 agait? that 
criminal involvement, which serves as one - and for these ^youths perhaps as 
one of the principal - criteria for military drafting decisions, are 
controlled for in this analysis. We note also, however, that military 
recruitment rates represent the variable that yields the least meaningful 
result of the current analysis. Recall that IDF recruitment is based on a 
number of criteria. These include, in addition to delinquency, also medical 
profiles and abiliuy groupings (e.g., education, language and cognitive 
skills); participants in some rehabilitation programs differ significantly on 
these intake variables, as do untreated youths from program participants. We 
shall therefore reserve 'u>ur judgment in regard to differences in the rate of 
military recruitment to the analyses introducing more relevant control 
variables, to be reported below. 

4. Perhaps the most surprising finding regarding actual military 
performance voriables is that so few differences between program participants 
and untreated youths exist.* It appears that with the exception of one 
measure of military discipline (days served in jail) which is to the detriment 
of participants in two of the programs (unique institutions, and mixed Youth 

. Advancement units) in comparison to untreated youths, the military careers of 




TWo of 120 comparisons, or 1.7%, are significant at p .001. If we 
disregard those analyses invo? zing highly intercorrelated measures (e.g., 
number od days and number of times in prison), the corresponding rate is 
3.7%. 

177 
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disattached youths do not appear to either benefit or suffer from 
participants • experience with reh^H*- *^ nion programs. 

We now turn to our second . analytic procedures by applying more 

extended regression models to these data* Given the two problems of the 
ambiguity of the appropriate unit for analysis, and especially of the 
non-random assignment of individuals to treatments, it might be argued that 
such models are, strictly speaking, not suitable here. However, we note that 
multiple regression models will enable us to examine at least the contribution 
of measured (though not of latent) intake variables to individual outcomes, 
thereby increasing predictive power and enabling us to examine "purer'' program 
effects. Consequently J findings from this analysis should soje directly 
relevant to policy decisions. We note also that these regression models will 
permit a look at the differences among the rehabilitation programs themselves 
(rather than only between each program and the group of untreated youths). 
This will give us greater flexibility, and circumvent some of the impediments 
of the preceding analysis (e.g., multiple comparisons). 

In the regression models to follow, we chose the following categorization 
of reha£?ilitation programs - primarily so as to reduce the number of 
categories and to increase the sample available for analysis in each: 

(1) Youth Aliyah Residential centers are considered jointly with the 
Hachsharot in Kibbutzim (which are also run by the Youth Aliyah); these 
serve as basic comparison level with respect to all other programs, which 
are entered as dummy variables into the regressions (i.e., their 
beta-~weights in the models are zero). 

(2) Labor and Social Affairs vocational training centers. 

(3) Youth Protection Agency institutions, including hostels. 

178 
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(4) The two unique Residential Centers, 

(5) Ministry of Edu'^ation Youth Advancement units. 

(6) Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs Youth Advancement units. All 
"joint** units were combined with the category (5 or 6 respectively) with 
which they were primarily affiliated. 

(7) The Unit for Girls in Distress. 

Preparatory schools (Mechinot) and the subsample of entirely disattached 
youths are not included" in these models, as no data beyond those on cfiminal 
involvement are available for these groupp. As noted, the aggregation of 
categories of programs is due primarily to constraints of sample size, rather 
than to substantive considerations.^ 

The seven types of treatment programs are entered as dummy variables 
(with Youth Aliyah institutions as baseline) in predicting individual outcomes 
of delinquency and military performance. Delinquency i.e., the number of 
criminal records - is entered as an additional predictor variable, utilizing 
the number of pre-program records to predict post-program delinquency 
outcomes, and the total number of records to predict military performance. 
Additional variables entered into the regression models ar'^: father's origin 
(dummy variable: Israel, Asia/ Africa, other); father's education (dummy 



variable :""full or paft-ial "elementary-educatioji;_above elementary education )^u 



We note that the Hebrew version of this report, to be published 
concomitantly, includes a series of appendices which tabulate all 
individual outcomes of interest by more highly differentiated categories 
of programs (similar to the distinctions drawn in- Table 1-3- above)^. These 
tabulations also include Mechinot for youngsters and the subsample of 
entirely disattached (untreated) youths, which we were forced to drop 
from the regression inodels. These append' jes represent zero-order 
relationships (i.e., without introducing control variables). The absence 

of those may be only marginally restrictive, however, as the present 
analyses do not attest to their predictive power. 
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father's occupational status (dummy variable: permanent and consistent 
employment, iivr^rmanent and inconsistent employment, unemployed, other - e.g., 
unknown, retired, in jail, etc.); youth's sex (ef fect^oded) ; youth's living 
arrangements (dummy variable: with both parents; other); family integrity 
(dummy varifible: complete unit; one or both parents absent); and the 
existence of limiting physical or mental illness in the family (dummy 
variable). The selection of these specific independent variables over others 
listed- i a Ta Die 5 may be contested; they do, hoWevef, represent most of the 
di.mensions that differentiate even marginally among participants in the 
various programs. jSxcluded are the youths' years of education ^ perhaps one 
might argue, unjustifiably - and all those measures which could be ascertained 
only for a relatively small portion of the sample.* The decision to select 
specific individual background characteristics as predictor variables rather 
than to enter them in toto into the models, rests once again, on 
considerations of sample size. 

TWc final notes: Fi?rst, while the problem of intercorrelated 
independent variables is partially resolved h^ere "by deleting certain measures 
from the analysis (e.g., mother's education, employment, etc.), some problems 
could not be resolved (e.g. , the correlaf on between some programs and 
participants' gender is at unity). In these cases we preferred to accept the 



multicolinearity risk, rather than excluding cruciVrvariables^frdm the 
model. Second, all analyses are based on non-recursive regression models. 
For now, we shall disregard the unlikely possibility that individual 
background -character-is tics- and. program, categories ,. .or their .respect iy.e^erxor, 
terms , are reciprocally related . 



.-^9^" * remaining missing data problems are handIe<Lbv 



All remaining missing data problems are handIe<Lby pairwise deletion. 
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Table 16. Regression "Analyses of Rdiabilitation Frameworks and Selected 
J Vadcgrobnd Characteristics on Ngber of Criminal Offenses 1 



II 

TCIALNO* C^CEFQSES OETOBES DURDC/AFIER PgniOTIDN 



Independent Variable IJhstandardized 

(B) 


cr 


Standardized 
(p) 


Unstandardized 
(B) 


S£ 


Standardized 
(p) 


Vocfxtional Training 


— Z.4jU 


4.314 


-.939 


-.479 


1.984 


-.016 


Youth Protection 


io.tXiO 








L •ULy 


97QM 


ttiiqi^ Institutions- 


2.333 








1 663 


016 


Street Gtoups - Education 


-.356 


9 flR9 


— .uu 


1 .vDU 


1 396 




street Groups - Social 
Affairs 


1.156 




.UZo 


— .JiO 




— m7 
— .Ui/ 


Girls in Distress 


6.286 
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Sex (Youth)^ 


-10.363 


Z./jo 


— .Hi/*"^ 


—9 AT 7 
Z.Oi/ 


1 9QA 


— 99Wt 


4 

Father's Origin - Israel 


-1.827 




— .Uzo 


— .y^ J 




— .UJZ 


Father's Origin - Asia/ 
Africa 


.059 


2.312 


.002 


-.207 


1.063 


-.OD 


Father's Ebploymen^ - 
Irregular 


-.655 


3.677 


-.010 


-.470 


1.690 


-.016 


Father Uheoiplpyed 


.241 


2.315 


.007 


.028 


1.065 


.002 


Father's Einplqynent - Else^ 


-.253 


1.965 


-.009 


.173 


.904 


.OD 


Father's Bdiicacion - ^ 
Elcsnentary or less 


.033 


1.523 


.001 


-.931 


.701 


-.081 


g 

Family Integrity 


1.556 


2.822 


.054 


.151 


1.300 


.011 


9 

Living Arra^igpments 


.464 


2.892 


.015 


-.554 


1.336 


-.039 


Illrvjss in Family^^ 


-.655 


1.817 


-.024 


2.617 


1.296 


.228* 


Previous Offenses 








.167 


.039 


.268** 


Constant 


D.724 


8.354 




4.490 


3.857 





1. For total offanses: F=^.15, p < .001, ll^=.216; For post-institutional ^^ffenses: 
F=^.05, p < .001, r2=.223. 

2. Youth Aliyah = 0 . 

3. Male = 1, Female = 2 

4. Europe, Anerica = 0 

5. lS^laFBfiplpynent-=-0— ' — 

.6. Els e - Unknown , deceased , m j yisgo, oyere 

7. Above elementary - 0 

8. Che 6t both parents absent for any reason 0 

9. Youth not living with corn{>lete nuclear family = 0 

10. to^P 

11. See chapter 6 for explication of hoc^ this variable vr^ constiucted. 
* p < .05 

** p < .oi 
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!• Delinquency 

We now turn to the first group of dependent variables or individual 
outcomes to be examined with the regression model outlined above. Tabl ''^ 
displays the unstandardized and the standardized regression coefficients i.or 
two dependent measures: total number of offenses (left-hand columns) and 
number of offenses commiLced du-ing and after participation in the program 
(right-hand columns). As noted, program categories are dummied, with Youth 
Aliyah institutions as baseline. The maximal number of cates for any specific 
variable in this model is 2605, the minimal number 551 (father's education); 
recall that the pairwise deletion technique is utilized here. 

the results for total number of offenses are of informational interest 
only, as this variable confounds pre-entry differences among youths with 
possible program effects. We note only that programs differ surprisingly 
little with respect to this measure, i.e., that most youths in the total 
sample differ jnly marginally with respect to their criminal involvement - 
with the exception of the expected sex differences, and the relatively high 
level, of delinquency in the Youth Protection Agency programs and in Che Unit 
for G:rls in Distress. We note again that these may (and in part undoubtedly 
do) reflect -pjre-entry differences among youths. 

Turning now to the right side of Table 16, things become somewhat 
clearer. While the proportion of the variance of post-program offenses 
explained by the model leaves much to be desired, it represents a siighc 
improvement over that found fox the total number of offenses (by 7%). Three 
background variables are implicated as affecting post-program delinquency: 
earlier criminal involvement wh ch, as ^ xpected ,,,has. an_incremental effect; 
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illness in the family, which increases the you' as* propensity to transgress* 
(though surprisingly had no significant effect on the total numbvir of 
offenses); and gender with, again not surprisingly, males accumulating 
significantly more criminal records than females. The only other fi.ading of 
significance relates to the post-program delinquency rates of youths from 
Youth Protection Agency institutions and programs; they are the only g5:oup 
more likely to recidivate than the establishei laseline of Youth Aliyah 
graduates. 

This pattern essentially replicates itself in Tabl^ 17, which presents 
the total number of convicted offenses (left-side paael) and convictions 
(right-side panel) as predicted by the same model outlined above. The basic 
reason for examining he n these measures, which appear at first glance to bv* 
equivalent, is that a single verdict of guilty are often given for a number of 
accumulated offenses, especially when these reflect oue single perpetration. 
The opposite may also be tne case: offenders may be convicted for some 
offenses and acquitted on otuers - rll perpetrated in the course of the same 
act. This not altogether surprising procedure may in fact work to the 
advantage of youths most heavily involved in criminal activities, as the total 
range of conviction will be more restricted than that of offenses. As we 
shall see immediately, however, this particular feature makers little if any 
difference in the overall pattern of findings. 



* This effect, though not specifically predicted, is not particularly 
surprising, as family functioning, which is affected by illness, 
represents one major component of distressed background. However, 
*nei*"her "family size nor delinquency in the family predicted the number of 
.of j-'ehses. Xor^.any.^outcome variables to- be discussed-plater) ;^ these two 
independent variables were ultimately included among those deleted 

entirely from all regression models, as they consistently failed to 
contribute to the explained variance. 

^^1^ 183 
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Table 17. Regression Analyses of RAabilitation Frataewpii^ and Selected Background 
g^aracte^istics on Nucber of Coivicted Offenses and Cbnvictions^ 



_ - ^^^^ III r 

N0> (F^aWIOED CTFiaSES NO, OF OOWICTIONS^ 



Independent Variable Uhstandardized Standardized Uhstandardized Standardized 

00 SE (p) _._( B)„ ^.SE^ .(p 



. 2 

vocauionai iri?jj?xng 




Z.jIo 


-.023 


-.175 


.497 


-.024 






i.oio 


•391* 


2.34£ 


.390 


.462* 








-*014 


•214 


.416 


.042 


oLreeu vssroups rflucacion 






-.008 


•142 


.332 


.045 


Street Groups -► So cial Affairs 


.045 


1.900 


-.002 


•203 


.406 


.043 


Girls in Distresii 


3.270 


1.778 


.239 


.762 


.381 


.251 


Sex (Youth)^ 


-4.478 


1.482 


-.346* 


-l^OPO 


.318 


-.379* 


-FathJur-s-Origin'^Tsrael^* ^ 


^1.152 


2.273 


-.034 


-.123 


.487 


-.017 


Father's Origin - Asia/Africa 


-.718 


I.2/f2 


-.040 


-.048 


.266 


-.012 


Father's Etaplqyment - 














Irregular 




1.975 


-.004 


-.094 


.423 


-.OD 


Father Ibeioployed 


.125 


1.244 


.007 


-.094 


.267 


-•OD 


Father's~:Bnployncnt - Else^ 


-.201 


i-.056 


-.OD 


.119 


.226 


.029 


Father's Education -z 














Elementary or less 


-*371 


.818 


-.028 


-.069 


.175 


-.020 


8 

Fandlj: Integrity 


.379 


1.516 


.025 


-.074 


.325 


-.026 


Living Arrangements 


-.124 


1.554 


-.008 


.016 


.333 


.005 


Illness in Faclly 


-.304 


.976 


-.022 


-.046 


.209 


-.OD 


Constant 


6.850 


4.488 




1.494 


.962 





1^ For total convicted offenses P=2.94, p < .001, r2=.163; for 
convictions F=^.25, p < •001, r2=.221^ 

"Both variables iiKilude outrigjit convictions, convictions with release 
from pua^shment (extenuating circianstances, etc.), and verdicts of 
mental illness and retardation. 
2-JO. See parallel footnotes to Table 16. 
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Poat-program convicted offenses or convictions are not presented nere for 
two reasons. First, the pre-post distinction is less meaningful for these 
measures, as verdicts are often rendered a considerable time after the 
offense; at times, youths may be judged after program participation even 
though the offense had been perpetrated pXi.or to their entry. Second, and 
more mundanely, the two measures yield approxir^ately e4uivalent resuLts.* 

The findings for these two measures are quite straightforward, basically 
equivalent, and almost totally correspondent to those on post-program offenfe 
rates presented in Table 16. The single effect of background attributes 
(illness in family) has disappeared; males are more likely to accumulate both 
convictions and offenses followed by convictions than females; and youths who 
had participated in Youth Protection Agency programs are dis proportionally 
extreme on both these measures.** 

The final indicator of crime and delinquency to be examined here is: the 
severity of the offenses perpetrated by the youth, and the severity of the 
verdict rendered by the courts. Both are coded in descending order, the 
former on an 11-point and the latter on a 5-point scale (see footnote 1 to 
Table 18 for detail). The most serious offense and ^rerdict respectively are 
the dependent variables under considerati^n._Jhe^ \ jy^ri±xJ?X of f ens e " 
variable may have been scaled too exactly, especially at its upper extreme 

* Of course, pre-entry convicted offenses are entered here as an additional 
independent variable (p = .274). There is a slight improvement in the 
prpportion of the variance explained by this model (R = .187). l\\e same 
hc^ds true for the nunfcer of conviction^^s a de^^ — 

** Note again that this is the case not only ^^r the total numbe of 
convicted offenses and convictions, but for the corresponding 
post-program indices - controlling for pre-entry delinquency - as well. 
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(i.fi., for less serious offenses); however, th se are precisely the 



catf»gories in which most offeiises are concentrated. 



Table 18 presents no surprises with respect to the second variable (most 
severe conviction)^ all^the -familiar patterns remain (girls suffer from less 
stiff sentences, while Youth Protection Agency inmates receive more severe 
verdicts). One new socioeconomic variable (father's education, which 
decreased the saver ity of verdicts) enters the equation for the first time. 
While any explanation for this effect would be post-hoc, it is conceivable 
chat a process of "reverse discrimina -lion'' is evident here; '^hat is, the 
juvenile courts may issue lighter sentences to more "disadvantaged" (at least 
in this respect) offenders. liiis interpretation would run counter to the 
evidence suggesting that the courts do not differentiate among defendants on 
the basis of social class- (e.g., Chificos & Waldo, 197 5), and clearly contest 
other research indicating that lower social class offenders are stigmatized in 
this coi\\text (e.g., Chambliss, 1969; Chambliss & Seidman, 1971). 
Unfortunately, however, the current finding is not sufficiently potent (in 
terms of the size of the coefficient, or as being grounded in multiple 
components of ^^2--J55^S-^'^S-^^'>^^i^^®'^'^y such 01*3^ TieTiote also that the 
total amount of variance explained by the model predicting the most severe 
conviction is less than satisfactory (the lowest explained variance of all 
dependent variables examined so far), so that thi£f indicator is not well 
explained by either background characteristics or program categories. 

"^TfiTe^femaining dependent measure of delinquency - seriousness of offense - 
yields surprises only insofar as neither any of the independent variables nor 
the complete model have any predictive power. This may imply that even those 
programs that absorb and then^ reproduce the quantitatively most delinquent 
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Table 18. Regression Analyses of Rehabilitation Frameworks and Selecte \ 

Background, Characteristics on Mo&c Sei^ous Offense and Con.dction' 





MOST SERIOIS OFFENSE 


MOST SEVERE OONVICnOl 


Iiidependait Variable Uhstandazdized 

(B) 


SE 


Standardized 


Ihstandardized 
(B) 


SE 


Standardized 
(p) 


. . 2 

Vocational Itaining 


-602 


1.4D 


-.032 


.559 


.593 


.067 


Youth Protection 


.571 


1.108 


.0^ 


-1.586 


.465 


-.274* 


Dhique Institutions 


.631 


1.183 


.m 


-.330 


.497 


-.057 


Street Groups - EJducation 


.181 


.944 


.022 


-.093 


.396 


-i055 


Street Groups - Social 
Affairs 


-.025 


K156 


-.002 


-.276 


.485 


-•051 


Girls in Distress 


-.866 


1.083 


-.111 


-.284 


.455 


-.082 


OCA V xouuiy 




•904 


-.062 


.781 


.379 


.238* 


Father's Origin - Israel^ 


-.231 


1.386 


-.012 


.049 


.582 


.006 


Father's Origin - Asia/ 
Africa 


.535 


.757 


.052 


.170 


.318 


.037 


Father's Bnplqyment - 
Irregular 


-.737- 


1.204 


-.039 


.037 


.506 


.00^ 


Father Ibenployed 


-.249 


•758 


-.023 


-.324 


.318 


-.069 


Father's Ehq>lGyinent - Else^ 


-.020 


.644 


-.002 


.120 


.270 


.031 


Father's Education - ^ 
Elenentary or less 


.115 


.499 


^15_„ 


.464- - 


— ;209^ 


.141*7] 


g 

-Fandljrlhtegrily 

Living Arrangpments^ 


.041 
-.302 


.924 
•947 


.005 
-.033 


-.277 
-.235 


' . 388 
.398 


-.073 
-.059 


Illness in Family 


-.188 


.595 


.023 


-.170 


.250 


-.OW 


Constant 


3.009 


2.736 




2.252 


1.149 





1. Severity^of ^offense- is coded as follcws: 1 - iturder, manslaughter; 2 - assault; 

3 - sexual of faises; 4. -^robbery, burglary; 5 - drug-related offenses; 
" '6 ^ threats and bladariailing; 7 - theft; b - unpermitted use of vdiicle; 

9 - offense? .Blated to. stolen gpods; 10 - offenses against public wlfare; 

il - ndscellrneous offenses. 

Severity: of verdict is coded as follows: 1 - conviction (including verdicts of 
mental illness and retardation); 2 - convictioiis without punishment (extenuatii^ 
circimistances); 3 - unadjudicated files; 4 - closed files (lack of evidence or 
public interest, etc.); 5 - acquittals. 

For severity of offense F jc 1, n.s.; for severity of conviction F = 2.58 p < .001, 

— R2^ft'6r ' " ' 

2-9. See parallel footnotes to Table 16. 
* -p <,.05. 
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population (i.e., those who have accumulated the most criminal records, the 
most convicted offenses, the most convictions, etc.), offer no evidence that 
inmates are qualitatively different offenders (i.e. that xhey engage in more 
serious crime). It is not easy to foresee what the implications of this 
distinction might be - either for the juvenile court system, or for the 
institutions themselves. We note finally, that the measures examined in Table 
18 are not directly pertinent to program effectiveness, as they do not entfiil 
the earlier distinction ' etween pre- and post-program indicators - mostly for 
technical reasons, 

2. Military Performance 

We now turn to our second group of indicators of post-program 
readjustment: the quality of the youths* military service. The measures 
under this heading may be subdivided intc two categories: the IDF's 
inclination to draft the youth, given his or her observed potentials, 
mo ti yatTon ^^b ^ past career: and various aspects 

of the youth's military performance, as measured and recorded by the IDF. In 
analyzing these data, we shall rely on the same regression models that served 
to predict the youths' delinquent patterns, but .add ^the total nunfcer of 
criminal records (and in isolated cases, other indicators of delinquency) as 
an independent variable to the equation. 

Table 19 presents the regression statistics for a- model usitig recruitment 
(yes/no) aB'the dependent variable. This model entails a nuiAer of 
assumptions which may be debatable. First, it does not utilize information on 
the-basic "quality measures" which serve as partial basis for the IDF's 
decision to recruit the youths. We opted to exclude these variabL^iS since 
much of their variance should be accounted for by some of the, original 
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TabI .19 - Regression Analysis of Rehabiritation Framewofl.^, Delinquency and 
Selected Background Characteristics on Military Recruitment 1 



RECRUITMENT (DUMMY VARIABLE) 

Independent Variable Uns tandardized Standardized 

(B) SE (p) 



No» ot offenses 

. . 2 
Vocational Training 

Youth Protection 

Unique Institutions 

Street Groups - Education 

Street Groups - Social Affairs 

Girls in Distress 

Sex (Youth)^ 

Father's Origin - Israel^ 
Father's Origin - Asia/ Africa 



Fa^F.^r-^-s-^Erapioyment-- Irregular 

Father Unemployed 

Father's Employment - Else^ 

Father's Educatioti-Elementary or less 
8 

Family Integrity 
Living Arrangements 
Illness in Family 
Constant 



7 



.002 


.028 


.05 y 


.148 


.185 


.058 


.453 


.154 


.258* 


.177 


.155 


.101 


.186 


.124 


.172 


.159 


.143 


.151 


.299 


.152 


.183* 


.214 


.122 


.233* 


.033 


.182 


.013 


.224 


.099 


.016 


.073 


.158 


.029 


.018 


.099 


.013 


-.003 


.084 


-.003 


-.092 


.065 


-.093 


-.021 


.121 


-.018 


.014 


.124 


.011 


.045 


.078 


.042 


.860 


.361 





1. The variable of military recruitment is effect-coded, such that 

recruitment = 1, non-recruitment = 2. F = 1.54, n.s. for the regression, 

2-9. See parallel footnotes to Table 16. 
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background variables (recorded by the rehabilitation program itself) which are 
,p§rt_ctf die, model.. In, other , words., .while -we did find that youths from 
different frameworks differed on many IDF intake measures (e.g., ability 
groupings), these differences may well be accounted for by the variables 
included in the model (e.g.. Table 19). A test of this assumption, conducted 
by entering military intake measures into the equation, tends to ppot- it: 
the , predictive power of the model increases (not that it does not reach signi- 
ficance in Table 19), but the basic pattern of beta-weights remains the samee 

The, second assumption underlying the model in Table 19 is that the number 
of criminal records, rather than some other index of delinquency, is the most 
appropriate predictor of military recruitment. The difficulty in deciding 
this issue is due to our lack of knowledge as to how the IDF weighs 
delinquency data in making recruitment decisions.* In any event, the findings 

in Table 19 fail to support th e notion that the total number of criminal 

offenses cotnmitted by the youths serve as an independently meaningful 
criterion. When other measures of delinquency are substituted, only one - the 
most severe offense committed - reaches an acceptable level of significance (p 
= -.131, p< .05), indicating that offenders with more serious violations Wut 
not with more offenses, more convictions, etc.) are likely to be rejected. 
These substitutions, however, alter neither the magnitude of the remaining 
coefficients, nor the significance of the overall model. In general, the 
failure of the various models tested to predict military recruitment is 
somewhat perplexing, and call for additional analysis. 



This- is considered privileged information. Moreover, it is aot 
reasonable to enter two or more measures of delinquency concomitantly 

into the equation, as these tend to be highly intercorrelated. 
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IWo of the few findings that do appear in Table 19 are straightforward: 
in addition to the manifest tendency of the IDF to employ different and aore 
stringent criteria in the recruitment of females - which is enunciated here in 
the significant effect of gender - we find that after controlling for various 
background characteristics and delinquency, ex-inmates of Youth Protection 
programs are most likely to be rejected by the IDF. The remaining coefficient 

- corresponding to the negative net effect of the Unit for Girls in Distress 
on recruitment rates - is more difficult to interpret, as membership in this 
program and sex are completely collinear. Note, moreover, that this present 
finding contiadicts the results of our earlier comparison between programs and 
untreated youths (Table 15), where this unit produced a positive effect on 
recruitment rates. Given the multicollinearity problem in the present 
analysis and the fact that the augmentation of girls* recruitment is both the 
express objective and part of the rehabilitation method of this particular 
unit, we are inclined to dismiss the pertinent result of the extended 
regression analysin as spurious. 

A relatively small number of recruits - too small to concern us presently 

- received early discharges from the IDF. The reasons .^or such discharges 
were highljr diverse (medical, personal, family, IDF reorganization, etc.), and 
Chey were as likely to be initiated by the youths as by the army. However, 
early discharge is of some interest to us for an additional reason: if we 
assume a hypothetical situation of p^erfec^ly^valid-selection-^and* 
self-selection processes during recruitment and in the case of early 
discharge, we would expect none of the variables examined so far - background 
characteristics, delinquency, and type of rehabilitation program - to affect 
other indicators of the quality of military service. 



1.91 
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Table 20. Regression Analysis of Rehabilitation Frameworks^ Delinquency and 
Selected Backgrounds Characteristics on Days of Desertion and 
Days in Military Jail l 



Sixeet Gtoups - Social 
Affairs 

Girls in Distress 

Sex (Youth)"^ 

Father •s Origin - Israel^ 

Father's Origin - Asia/ 
Africa 

'EatherJs^BrpIqjioit - — 
Irregplar 

Father themployed 

Father's Ein)Iqyinent - Eise^ 

Father's Education - 

Elenentary or less' 
8 

Family Integrity 

. . 9 
Living Arrangenents 

lilies in Family 

Constant 



Independent Variable 


Ihstandardized 
(B) 


SE 


Standardized 
(p) 


Uhstandardized 
(B) 


SE 


Standardized 
(p) 


Ito, of offenses 


.055 


.341 


.011 


-.010 


.103 


-.007 


2 

.jcational Ttainxng 


-3.183 


22.825 


-.010 


1.175 


6.917 


.012 


Youth Protection 


-A,793 


19.978 


-.023 


-3.089 


5.751 


-,0!i7 


Uiique Institutions 


15.126 


19.115 


.072 


5.859 


5.793 


.089 


Street Groups - Education 


12.909 


15.236 


.099 


3.90!f 


4.617 


.096 



12.649 


18.667 


.064 


1.177 


5.657 


.026 


-.970 


17.624 


-.008 


-,153 


5.341 


-.004 


-18.421 


15.005 


-.133 


-9.054 


4.547 


-.242* 


-1.268 


22.378 


-.004 


1.304 


6.782 


.013 



6.271 


12.221 


.037 


.843 


3.704 


.016 


.506 


19.441 


.CC2 


1.759 


5.891 


.019 


7.377 


12.242 


.043 


.613 


3.710 


.011 


2.565 


10.391 


.018 


-.125 


3.149 


-.007 


•-4.428 


8.052 


-.037 


-2.D1 


2.440 


-.05/ 


2.660 


14.929 


.019 


.940 


4.524 


,022 


-1.453 


15.292 


-.010 


.324 


4.634 


.007 


4.428 


9.608 


.034 


-.024 


2.912 


-.001 


27.456 


44.411 




I8.3II 


D.459 





I. N3oe of the coefficients in the first equation (days of desertion) are significant, 
,and the equation as a ^le fails to explain a significant portion of die variance 
in df^s of desertion. The substitution of-other delinquency-related measures 
(e.g., ccnvlcted offenses, most serious offense) dc2s not alter this pattern. For 
the second equation (days in jail) only sex has a significant effect (females are 
^rcerated less; f ^ 1.80, p < .05, r2 = .ID); this pattern is also not 
alter J by the substitution of other delinquency variables. 

2-9. See parallel footnotes to Table 16. 



* p < .05. 
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The findings displayed in Table 20 reveal that this is indeed the case 
for at least two major indicators of military performance: the number of days 
the youth had spent outside his or her unit without permission, variations in 
this indicator of performance cannot be predicted by any of the independent 
variables or by the equation as a whole; and the number of days spent in 
military jails, which is affected only by gender - for the self-evident reason 
that females evince less disciplinary violations both in civilian and in 
military life, and are therefore less likely to be incarcerated* Substituting 
the number of desertions and the number of times in jail respectively, does 
not alter these (non)-f indings* Thus, the various rehabilitation programs and 
institutions appear to have no impact on disciplinary problem-related patterns 
in the army - presumably due to earlier selection and self-selection processes 
which produced a more homogeneous population of recruits* 

However, this is not necessarily the case for positive indicators of 
military performance - such as promotions (Table 21)* Several effects - and 
particularly unique program effects - appear when we examine this variable* 
The range of ranks attained by this sample is, for self-evident reasons, more 
restricted than that in the general population; virtually no youths received 
an officer's commission* We encounter a total of four variables, three among 
them institution-related, that decrease the chances for military promotion: 
civilian delinquency prior to recruitment; the unique residential 
frameworks; and both Youth Advancement Units (but note - not Youth Protection 
Agency institutions)* 

These findings are odd, insofar as they do not conform to the emergent 
logic of the patterns delineated so far* It is not immediately evident why 
youths who had been delinquent in their civilian lives, should find it more 

1Q0 




Table 21. Regression Analysis of Rehabilitation Frameworks, Delinquency and 
Selected background Characteristics on Military Rouks 1 



Independent Variable 




MILITARY RANK 




Unstandardized 

(b; 


SE 


Standardized 
(6) 


No. of of'fpriQPc 


^.Olo 


•006 


-.188** 


2 

Vocational Trflinina 


— .014 


.427 


-.002 


Youth Protection 


— . JO-> 


.355 


-.087 


Uniaue InstittitinnQ 


— . /oo 


.358 


-. 187** 


Street f^fnil'n<> — > TTHnnah"? r*ri 


— .531 


.285 


-.2:43** 




— .ooU 


.350 


-. 168* 


Girl^ in r*"?cf"T-occ 

\7XX XO XLE liioUiCOO 


.0!>o 


.330 


.023 


Sex (Youth) ^ 


1 7 A 


.281 


.073 


Father's Origin — Israel^ 


.UOi 


/. 1 Q 


-.013 


Father's Origin - Asia/ Africa 


-.025 


.229 


-.008 


Father s Employment - Irregular"' 


.055 


.364 


.009 


Father Unemployed 


-.126 


.229 


-.037 


Father's Employment - Else^ 


.076 


.195 


.027 


Father's Education-Elementary or 


less^ .003 


.151 


.001 


o 

Family Integrity 


-.110 


.280 


-.040 


Livirijg Arrangements^ 


-.076 


.286 


-.026 


Illness in Family 


-.284 


.180 


-.110 


Constant 


3.092 


.832 





1. Ranks are coded as follows: Private = 1, Lance-Corporal, Corporal = 2, 
Sergeant and higher = 3. F = 2.83, p < .001, r2 = .167 for the complete 
model. Sub£*-itution of alternative delinquency measures does not alter 
the overall idings. 

2-9. See parallel ootnotes to Table 16. 
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difficult to receive promotions than non-delinquents - especially since the 
more extreme violators had already been selected out earlier by the IDF, and 
since disciplinary problems (Table 20) reveal no such effects* With respect 
to program effects, one could hypothesize that unstructured (Youth Advancement 
Units) and highly sheltered (unique institutions) frameworks might make 
adjustment to military life more difficult; but again, such difficulties 
^ should theoretically fin<? outlets in disciplinary problems as well* However, 
given the variety of internal factors that may affect military promotions - 
manpower policies, types of units and military jobs, etc* - promotions may 
well not be the most representative indicator of military performance* 



I 
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9. RKHABILITATIMG DISATTACHED YOUTH; IN SEARCH OF ALTSRMATIVES 




Let us summarize briefly. This study \ as designed to examine a series of 
individual outcomes of adolescents who had dropped out from the education 



interest, while relatively short-term, are of greater external validity than 
variables usually scrutinized in this context, such as questionnaire responses 
or behavioral conformity within the institution or program. Here, we examined 
outcomes that correspond at least in part to the more extended rehabilitation 
objectives of advancement and social reintegration. Thus, the absence of 
post-program criminal involvement should be regarded as one of the most direct 
outcomes of successful rehabilitation; and the youth's recruitment and the 
quality of the ensuing military service are goals directly strived for by most 
programs, and prerequisites for attainment in many areas of civilian life in 
Israel. The extent to which these measures, taken within a period of up to 
two years after graduation, are valid indicators of subsequent achievement and 
adjustment must, however, remain an open question. At the very least, the 
outcomes examined here should pose a series of challenges to the 
rehabilitation system as it operates now, even if some will not be entirely 
satisfied with the principal conclusions which appear to follow from the 
pr es en t f in dings . 

The study involves the largest and most systematic sample of disattached 
youths ever examined in this country, and perhaps elsewhere as well. The 
elements of the sampling procedure that remained unsystematic are due not to 
oversight, but to the inherent characteristics of this population and the 

system which absorbs them: difficulties in tracing and identifing individual 



Q youths, sloppy record keeping by programs and agencies, decision making (in 



system and other normative frameworks (disattached youths). The outcomes of 
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particular about program recruitment) that is not clearly spelled out, etc. 
Since the rehabilitation system is^ under no obligation - save perhaps the 
principle of accountability - to provide data to social res earcB^rs , we ma^ be 
in no position to fault it for deficient record keeping. I suspect, however, 
that the same inadequacies that plagued the sampling and the data collection 
procedures in this study are also disfunctional for the rehabilitation system 
itself. 

All this should not blind us to the fact that the unsystematic referral 
of youths to different programs resulted in unsystematic sampling, and that 
the limited imformation available from participants' records increased the 
risk that outcome differences among programs may be due to unmeasured 
variations in population characteristics rather than (or in addition to) 
rehabilitation effects. This possibility undoubtly constitutes the most 
serious threat to the internal validity of this study; perhaps its most 
disturbing aspect is that it is an unavoidable risk, which can be rectified 
only by experimental designs.* However, as already noted, any criticism of 
the study, its findings and its conclusions must, by definition , make a series 
of rather far-fetched assumptions: namely, that the participant populations: of 
different programs differ systematically on unmeasured characteristics; that 
these characteristics are uncorrelated with other individual attributes that 
were measured; and that these unmeasured characteristics affect program 
outcomes. On these grounds, it appears more likely to this observer that the 
findings are in fact internally valid, and not solely or primarily 
attributable to methodological problems. It may be noteworthy, in this 



Which are both nonrealistic and unethical, 
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context, that rehabilitation officials often provide a simple and ostensibly 
powerful explanation for the discrepancy between the recorded evidence (which 
suggests that population differences among the various programs reflect, at 



the very most, insignificant trends), and their own notioxiThTt l^^rfi ^ 
differences may be latent, but are certainly systematic and prevalent. The 
bridging argument is based on the existence of highly experienced 
"gatekeepers'* at all levels of the rehabilitation system. These gatekeepers, 
on the basis of informal observations, interviews, and an inherent ^'sense'* of 
these youths - based on many years of work with and exposure to this 
" population - regulate the flow and selection of youths within the system. 
According to these officials, differences among youths selected into different 
programs are therefore real and valid, though based exclusively on an implicit 
rationale, and .on the naive diagnostic skills of these gatekeepers. 

I find this line of reasoning only partially convincing. It may well be 
that highly experienced youth workers, who are familiar with both the 
population of disattached youths and the diverse rehabilitation programs, may 
employ selection criteria and standards wh-ch cannot-be rationalized, but 
which are partly valid. However, even if this is the case, the rehabilitation 
system should make an effort to develop these naive notions into a full-blown 
diagnostic tool. As long as it fails to do so, the margin for error is 
immense, and the system itself is protected from any serious attempt to 
evaluate it - r.e., it remains unaccountable. 

In addition to the large number of subjects who comprise a sample as 
systematic as possible, the present study also comprises the largest number of 
rehabilitation programs ever studied in Israel. In fact, only few frameworks 
are not implicated directly or indirectly by these comparisons. Moreover, 
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while the present report analyzes categories or types of programs rather than 
the 56 studied units specifically - primarily due to statistical constraints - 
the Hebrew version to be published concurrently includes appendices which 
^ffer more "lie ta^iT. T^t^^fs^ alls^ mOT the case that the wealth of data 

collected cannot be summarized in its entirety in this report, so that future 
publications will hopefully expand the analysis further* 

Let us first recapitulate our major findings, and then endeavor to draw 
some more generalized conclusions from this research* First, it is evident 
that the population of disattached youths is quite homogeneous in its patent 
characteristics (with some variations, as analyzed in Chapter 4), and that 
this homogeneity reflects exposure to particular social conditions and 
strata* These boys and girls originate from uniformly disadvantaged 
socioeconomic environments, in which individuals, family units and whole 
communities often fail to function adequely or normatively* Most parents had 
emigrated from Middle Eastern or North African countries, usually in the early 
1950s, and parents* educational and occupational skills, as well as their 
value systems, undoubtedly made integration into modern Israeli society 
difficult at best* Most continue to suffer from these same educational 
disadvantages, many encounter repeated difficulties to find appropriate 
employment, and their economic and social status has suffered as well* In 
short, socioeconomic mobility, while perhaps not entirely absent, has been 
limited* 

,Yet, despite these difficulties, and despite the fact that most of these 
immigrants continue to reside in distressed neighbourhoods, most have 
established relatively large families, which they find difficult to support 
both financially and emotionally. These predicaments are hardly alleviated by 
the fact that many parents respond to their fate by a further reduced ability 
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to function: absconding, family violence and abuse, criminal involvement, 
alcoholism, drug abuse, debilitating illness, and partial or total 

pervasive. 

While we know only little about the .social psychological mechanisms 
involved, it seems reasonable to assert that many youths who originate from 
such backgrounds and environments, which are also unlikely to produce 
appropriate role models either at home or in the community, are ill-equipped 
to cope with normative social institutions, and certainly with the 
all-important education system. The school itself, which should and to a 
certain extent does employ authority figures and projects to combat these 
tendencies, and to aid vulnerable youths via counselling, compensatory 
education, etc., may make some headway in ameliorating certain limited 
problems for some of these youths; but it is evidently unable to cope with 
either the magnitude or the profundity of this phenomenon, in terms of the 
number of pupils to be aided or the complexity of the issues involved. This 
inability ultimately produces some 16,000 to 21,000 youths, many still at the 
age of compulsory education, who have dropped out of the education system, and 
who are either unable or unwilling to return. 

At this juncture of attrition, of course, the predicaments these youths 
encounter are multiplied and compounded by their repeated experience with 
failure at school and in almost any achievement task, by the continuing and 
perhaps cumulative impacts of malfunctioning families and communities, by the 
often deviant and non-normative use of leisure time (which dropout youths 
hardly lack), by the attitudes and behavior of the most significant peer 
groups, and by social stigma - to mention only some of the most crucial social 
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processes involved* Consequently, any rehabilitation program designed for 
this population, regardless of its specific nature and attributes, should 
.encounter considerab l.eidii:f:fi.cul.ties^dn-even approaching-th^ -youths , hot to 
mention its potential to reengage these boys and girls in normative 
educational, vocational, or other contexts* 

To this we must add the delay in intake, often long after dropout has 
occurred, so that once acquired skills may already have been lost, deviant 
subcultures may have become more central to the youth, delinquent activities 
may have become more probable and frequent, and the general sense of 
alienation and disaffection may have increased even further* In essence, any 
institution or program which attempts to reengage youths at this juncture is 
charged not only with the inculcaton of more highly developed skills and 
capacities, but with the youth's complete resocialization , and with the 
internalization of the normative social system - all this while battling 
against frequent absconding, violence, etc*, as well as against potent ouf.side 
temptations * 

What is implicit in these comments, then, is that the effectiveness of 
such programs in rehabilitating disattached youths should be viewed as a 
difficult task af- best, while at the same time our society appropriates too 
few financial, manpower, educational and status resources, and while it may in 
any event be too late at this point to make any meaningful impression on the 
youths' subsequent careers* 

And yet the present findings are, I suspect, rather disappointing in 
light of the research effort exerted, and - more importantly - in view of the 
probable aspirations of most programs studied* We discover that the programs 
differ somewhat with respect to a tew patent background characteristics of 
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participants at intake. The most striking differences occur with respect to* 
criminal involvement, which is ng^^s^^p^isi^g^^gi^ — 
of these programs are based on court referrals. The data lend only minimal 
support: to the notion, however, that the distribution of youths among 
rehabilitation programs follows a rational trajectory, so that, for example, 
more "difficult" cases are referred to some institution rather than to 
others. The validity of this statement is contingent on the absence of 
unmeasured attributes that do differentiate among program populations; 
however, this constraint is in itself a contradiction in terms, since 
decisions about differential selection can hardly be made on the basis of 
unknown information. 

The findings regarding the outcome (dependent) variables in this study 
are not easily summarized, ao they involve several complex patterns and evince 
a certain degree of inconsistency. At face value, there is some indication of 
outcome differentiation among the various rehabilitation frameworks. We note 
in particular that before-after comparisons ol. delinquent activities suggest a 
relative decrease in the number of cristinal records accumulated (e.g., in the 
Social Affairs Youth Advancement Units, the unique residential institutions, 
and the involuntary centers of the Youth Protection Agency) - which, however, 
did not consistently coincide with the relative number of delinquents (uhich, 
for example, increased in Youth Protection Agency centers). We also find that 
graduates of voluntary residential centers evince both higher recruitment 
rates and a lower probability of being rejected or discharged early by the IDF. 

Unfortunately, however, even these limited outcome differentials 
disappear almost entirely in the more sophisticated regression models (chapter 

8) which simultaneously compare rehabilitation frameworks and control for 
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selected background characteristics. It appears that these analyses^ dp. _ . 

provide support for the hypothesis that "nothing works". Irrcispective of 
which outcome variable is examined, what type of analysis is employed, or 
which statistical controls are introduced, there is no evidence whatsoever to 
suggest that any type of rehabilitation program improves the performance of 
youths on any dimension.* We must once again refrain from over - 
generalizing; it is not inconceivable that more prolonged follow-^p , examing 
civilian careers, would have produced more pronounced differences.** 

Nonetheless, two facets of the findings are disturbing. First, the 
outcome similarities among youths from different programs are, as noted, 
completely consistent; if these programs would have had any impact, it should 
have been at least minimally discernable. Second, the only outcome difference 
which do^s occur with considerable consistency is negative - i.e., it reflects 
a debilitating effect of Youth Protection Agency institutions and programs on 
participants. Again, which this finding should not be over interpreted for 
reasons cited above, it hardly enhances our confi.dence in the rehabilitation 
system. 



Note that this statement is valid for criminal involvement and military 
performance, but not necessary for the acquisition of various skills 
(e.g. educational, vocational) which many programs presumably inculcate. 
However, even if these aspects of resocialization are sucessful, they 
deal with symptoms rather than with the fundamental problem: the youth's 
rejection of social norms, authority and distributions. There is no 
evidence that any change occurs on these levels. 

For example, the level of delinquent activities is known to be on the 
increase in this age range, and to decrease thereafter - which may have 
produced a "ceiling effect". Similarly, there is no empirical support 
for the widely-accepted notion that the quality of military service is 

predictive of later civilian careers. 
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s:^; « -iVtoat;>are -Che more ^geheraraeSucK^ derived from these findings? 

This study was concerned with the question whether trearment and 
rehabilitation programs for disattached youths are effective in changing 
undesirable behavioral patterns, and in facilitating the youths' entry or 
rentry into normative social frameworks. Given thi^ concern, it is reasonable 
to expect more than a theoretical interpretation o2 the present findings. In 
fact, answers to a series of policy-related questins are called for - evca if 
these answers are delimited by the methodological and statistical constraints 
we have emphasized very carefully throughout this report. 

Even the most innocuous inspection of the overall pattern of findings 
appears to indicate that the most general conclusion to be drawn from this 
study is that "nothing works"; in fact (and this is stated with all due 
caution), some programs even appear to be deleterious to the youth *s 
short-term social career - and in particular to his or her tendency to 
perpetrate criminal offenses or to recidivate. Both these general conclusions 
tend to emerge irrespective of the visca we choose to take in regard to our 
data: whether we examine delinquency or military recruitment, which indicators 
of criminal involvement are selected, whether we compare these programs with 
the outcomes of a group of untreated youths or to one another, whether we are 
satisfied with pre-entry delinquency as the single control variable or opt to 
eiLploy virtually all known and measured individual background attributes as 
covariates to arrive at estimates of "net" program effects. To the present 
observer, it is somewhat difficult to dismiss these consistent findings as due 
to one or the other methodological artifact. Moreover, the argument 
repeatedly offered by rehabilitation officials that youths in som programs 
differ from others in some unmeasured attribute which also affects both 
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delinquency rates and some indicators of military performance seems, if not 
entirely far-fetched, at least unlikely* There exists, of cour-i, one 
additional and more substantive claim that should not be dismissed outright - 
namely, that the outcome variables chosen for this study are not directly 
indicative of social reintegration and readjustment (i^e* , long-term 
occupational, marital, community, etc* careers), and consequently of limited 
policy import* While this may be the case, one might have expected at least 
some impact on one of the most crucial dimensions of the youth's 
disfunctioning (delinquency), pnd on their adjustment to the one framework for 
which virtually all programs attempt to prepare them in one way or the other 
(the military). To find that these rehabilitation programs make no difference 
in those respects* is sufficiently . d is cour agin g_ex§IL without 5?!^^^^^ completely 
unsubstantiated -assumptions about the lack of correlation between shorthand 
long-term treatment effects. 

Troubling as all this may be, there are really few grounds to expect that 
things should have turned out much differently. In chapter 2 of this report, 
I have reviewed a series of studies - albeit most conducted in the U.S., and 
most on populations of delinquent rather than disattached youths - which 
consistently replicate our major findings (i.e., that "nothing workc*''; the 
implication that some programs may actually be harmful is, to the best of my 
knowledge, unique to the present study). Unfortunately, this literuate is 
more f or t hcj)ming^wi th^xons is ten t.^.empirica 1 f indings than with corre's^pondingry^ 
consistent and cogent explanations. While it is evident that the existing 
rehabilitation programs for this population are unsuccessful in achieving 
their express purpose, it is less clear why this should be the case; and by 
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implication, which type or types of programs might be more effective. I shall 
attempt to provide a few preliminary suggestions to this effect below. 

Let us now return to the original question posed in this discussion; What 
are the potential policy implications of the present findings? One possible 
way of rephrasing this question in the context of the data we have examined 
here might be: given that there evidently are no treatments, institutions or 
programs which aid these youths in overcoming their dificiencies and in 
functioning adequately - should any public (or private, for that matter) funds 
be expended in supporting these effects? Are there not better wa>s of using 
these monies, be it in promoting social welfare programs that benefit 
different populations, or even in completely different areas which require 
attention and assistance? 

-These-are- extremely, .difficult .and„.eyjen tricky gue but if I were to 

be bold enough to propose any answer, it would certainly not include the 
reco!iMnendation to close any of these programs and institutions; and my 
hesitancy to do so is not only due to the assessment that such a 
recommendation would never be carried out. Moreover, I would not even advise 
to close down the one program - Youth Protection Agency institutions - which 
has accumulated the most negative evidence in this study. I believe that as 
long as no feasible alternatives for the voluntary programs are developed, 
youths' participation in them- is probably preferable to the absence of any 
-progr'amT'^AT^fiT^f^rieas t , these programs will keep youths "off the 
streets", decrease the immediate risks of anti-social behavior, and teach them 
basic skills such as reading and writing - thus at least in the short run 
providing minimal shelter. On the other hand, involuntary programs - which 
are not easily defendable on the above grounds - operate under constraints 
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which make their adequate functioning difficult at best* Wa must keep in mind 
that these programs and institutions operate under unique conditions, such as 
a relatively difficult population, and the fact that youth's residence there 
is coerced. It may well be that not only the treatment methods employed by 
these programs are ineffectual, but that the entire conception of coercing 
adolescents into any institutions require revision. There is little doubt 
that the involuntary commitment of any population to any type of institution, 
whatever its other virtues may be, is totally alien and unconducive to 
rehabilitation. The question remains whether the social control '^.gencies are 

^ willing or able to develop an alternative to involuntary commitment. 

Fortunately, we are not required to answer these difficult questions 
about the termination of these programs; they are phrased erroneously, and 
therefore lead to erroneous conclusions. The programs examined here represent 

I only^a^'partial-*focus-of-.analys.is.;,,^aJt core of the issue is the 

population of at least 16,000 disattached youths itself. Even from a 
completely utalitarian point of view - that is, desregarding for a moment the 
real individual needs and even suffering of these youngsters - there is little 
doubt that society is obligated to do something about this problem. After 
all, the ethnic and socio-economic origins of these youths predispose th^m to 
embark on a career of disattachment ; the absence- of a constructive societal 
^£sPJ2IlS5^P^''--^-°'^^y-^^^^^ of disadvantage and 

; perhaps even discrimination that is ascribed more than it is attained. 

Moreover, few of us are bold enough to claim that the rtL^ potential of these 
youths (i.e., before they have fallen victims to their disadvantaged 
environment) is substantively less than that of their brethren residing in the 
better part of town. If so, our society stands to loose skilled and creative 
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manpower that is. surely and sorely needed in all areas of social endeavor. 
And if the problem of wasted potential were not enough, che skills end 
creativity of this population are all too often channeled into destructive 
activities many of which cause great harm to innocent victims, and tie up the 
police, the courts, and the prison system* 

It seems to me, in consequence, that if there is any disadvvintaged or 
needy social group that deserves a considerable investment, it is the youths 
studied here. This statement is not necessarily meant to imply that efforts 
to rehabilitate disattached youths should take precedence over programs for 
other indigent populations; while I may personally believe so, I also realize 
that I have no case in promoting my own value judgements. 

Moreoever, it is certainly the case here, as in many other programs 
designed to ameliorate social ills, that prevention is the best method of 
treatment. However, and ^Iso similar to other such programs, prevention is 
onTy^iir'par t^a ch i eve d-^b y^ind iy,idua 1 t r e a tmen t ; mu c h of the change required is 
social-8tructural,_and we have neither the knowledge nor the means to initiate 
such change. There can be little doubt that it is primarily conditions of 
social inequality that predispose families and neighborhoods to disfunction, 
and individuals to occupy socioeconomic strata in which they are prevented 
from real i2_in g .,.t heir. own ^^po ten tia 1 s-^, ^Despite what we know about 
intergenerational upward mobility, these conditions are liable to affect these 
individuals' sons and daughters as well; and perhaps one of the most striking 
long-term impact is the one under and study here: the exclusion from normative 
social frameworks and careers. And yet, the type of social change advocated 
by this position is not easily applied to Israeli society, now or in the 

foreseeable future; in fact, there is little evidence that it has ever been 
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applied successfully anywhere. This type of ideology also fails to offer any 
solution for the disadvantages suffered by those individuals who are part of 
the present, non-egalitarian structure. 

A more psychologically oriented approach to preventatiou would advocate 
early intervention, perhaps at the origin of the socialization process within 
the family, or at th^ latest during the early phases of schooling. This 
approach is clearly more reality-based, and it has been tested: there are a 
number of early intervention programs involving both children and parents, 
both in Israel (e.g.. Hippy) and elsewhere; and there exist even more 
substantial efforts to introduce tutoring, counselling, remedial education, 
etc., from the earliest stages of elementary school. Several of these 
projects have been found to be success ful , although the size o f. .the , population 
of dropouts appears to indicate that either their effectiveness or their 
coverage are limited. Despite the variability among these programs, they 
share a single underlying precept: namely, that negative socialization 
pa 1 1 ern s ^ an d^pr acjt ice s ghou 1 d somehow be interrupted before the consequent 
cognitive, affective, behavioral and interactional disfunctions become 
ensconced. The inescapable implication is that later intervention efforts - 
such as yios^e studied, here- - encounter difficult to change or even 
irreversible patterns. 

The early intervention approach is one again difficult to reject; but as 
noted above, reality does not deal very gently with such projects. The sheer 
size of the disattached population, and the amount of work "left over" to the 
rehabilitation frameworks studied here, suggests that the dropping-out 
phenomenon is controlled only partially at best. Early intervention programs 

are either not efficient enough, or not implemented on a sufficiently broad 
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scale to prevent attrition and disattachment . Thus, rehabilitation as 
discussed in this report, although it may be too little, too late, and far 
from successful, remains at this point a necessary ''last--ditch effort" fco 
reverse the career trajectories of these youths - who or well on their way to 
becoming unemployed, delinquent, socially disfunctining , and generally a 
burden on society. In other words, effective prevention of school-dropout and 
consequent anti-social careers is a largely hypothetical objective; in the 
interim, we still have to cope with an unknown but substantial portion of the 
adolescent population who have already done so. In short, we must continue to 
provide treatment and rehabilitation. 

And yet, the reality of "nothing works", which has been reinforced in the 
present study, continues to stare into our faces. This coin seems to have 
^hree rather than two sides: a population in need; good individual and social 
reasons to provide aid; and the apparent absence of any method to do so 
effectively. I believe, however, that solutions to this predicament do exist; 
but let me warn the patient reader that we shall now proceed from the 
well-travelled road of empirically-based inference to the shady path of 

(albeit; OiopeT info^^s^^ ^ 

As a first step, it.may. be. worthwhile to ask ourselves what the emergent 
needs of this population are when they come to our attention as school 
dropouts at the age of 13 or later. In part, we may draw upon our knowledge 
of the youths* background characteristics and of the various phases of their 
adolescent careers, as they crystallize via the present data and perhaps 

* However, those willing to contemplate conjecture but discounting the 
possiblity of treating this population effectively - either because 

anything other than prevention is too little too late, or because its 
predicament is_s.omehow congenital - may also choose to sidestep the 
remainder of this chapter. 
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earlier research and theorizing already presented in chapter 2. Needless to 
say,, the thesis to be presented, below relies dri a series of generalizations, 
and as such may not be valid for each individual youth. 

It would be almost a tautology to state that disattached youths originate 
from a socially disadvantaged background. Their origins are underpriviliged 
from virtually any perspective: their neighborhood or town of residence is 
listed among the more distressed areas in Israel; one-parent families are not 
rare, and even where the family unit is complete one or both parents are 
frequently not functioning adequately; living density is disproportionately 
high; both parents are usually undereducated and frequently under-or 
unemployed; siblings are often themselves dropouts or delinquents; etc. From 
many informed interviews we have conducted with youths in the course of this 
study we have learned (though cannot statistically demonstrate) that other and 
.RQssible more serious problems often exist. Many youths, and particularly 
girls, had experienced labor and sexual exploitation by their families, some 
had been pushed toward delinquency and prostitution by parents or by siblings 
from a very early stage of their childhood; child beating appears to be common 
ph en omen on ; etc* 

All these facts of life have potenfially devastating*^ implications- with- 
respect to the chilci's socialization experiences. We shall, elaborate on two 
such major ramifications here; both are, in my view, important factors that 
contribute to the child's career of disattachment , and define two of his four 
major needs from treatment. These first two dimensions are intellectual 
impairment and emotional insecurity .* 



The dimensions to be discussed here are distinct only for analytic 
purposes. They eminate from overlapping environmental and social 
predicaments, and are themselves interrelated. 
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Intellectual uipairient * There can* be little ddiibt that the social 
environment described here is hardly conducive to intellectual development and 
achievement, if we use these terms in the broadest sense. Despite integration 
efforts at many levels, kindergardens, pre-schools and schools continue to be 
badly staffed or understaffed. Distressed neighborhoods frequently lack 
sufficient resources, motivation or manpower to maintain either a fully 
adequate education system or sufficiently developed extra-curricular 
activities to compensate for these defects. Moreover, as the child is likely 
to enter the school system with serious deficiencies (see below), and as most 
of his or her classmates are in a similar position, teachers should find it 
almost impossible to give their pupils the individual attention that migh 
ameliorate such problems at an early stage. 

The lack of adequate resources in the neighborhood schools, and the large 
body of pupils requiring special treatment are probably only a minor part of 
the -process -leading to«intellectuaLlmpairment.;^.as, is. of ten the case, the 
problem begins at home. It is not baly the community which often lacks the 
basic required resources to promote the youth's development, but the nuclear 
family as well. While the cases in which youths are actively prevented by 
their parents to obtain a full education are probably rare (e.g., as in the 
examples of exploitation cited above), other indigenous problems persist. In 
many homes, youths lack the basic physical necessities for their continued 
intellectual stimulation and growth (space, educational toys, books and 
writing materials, etc.); parents often have neither the motivation nor the 
capacity - due to their socio-cultural background, their limited education, 
everyday pressures and frequent absences r- to aid their child in intellectual 
tasks or to obtain outside help if necessary; neither do older siblings. It 
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is also unlikely that the youth will find many positive role models in his 
nuclear family, who might steer him toward a fuller cultivation of his 
potential • 

These and other community and family - related processes take place even 
prior to the youth's entry into the formal education system. Some are 
preventable via remedial measures, others - as alredy noted above - require 
the kind of structural change that is not yet on the horizon. While it is 
difficult to be specific about the micro-level connections between these 
social processes and psychological development, there can be little doubt that 
some of the most adverse intellectual characteristics usually attributed t^ 
marginal and delinquent youths - such as their inability, to delay 
gratification, a limited span of attention, the absence ot rational planning 
and future perspective - that these may be traceable directly to notious early 
socialization experiences. Moreoever, these same characteristics, together 
with the community and family processes analyzed above, are likely to prevent 
the child from becoming an effective learner. In a very significant sense, 
these children suffer from an a priori handicap from their first day in 
school; and the education system has neither the resources nor the manpower to 
cope effectively with this handicap - particularly not when it is wide-spread 
as'^an'^^some-'neighborhood schools.* 'Very 'qui'ckly , tt* becomes evident to all 
parties involved that the child fails to live up to educational standards and 
to teacher expectations; he continues to fall behind, and the familiar cycle 
of self-fulfilling prophesies is initiated; and ultimately, as a most crucial 



Similarly handicapped classmates, and later similarly inclined youth 
groups and gangs are another significant factor that enters into the 

formation of disattached careers. We shall return to this issue below. 



stepping stone tct/ard a career of disattachment , he comes to despise and 
remove himself from anything related to formal education: teachers, the 
prevalent methods of teaching,, the educational material, schools, the 
bueaucracy surrounding all of the above, etc.* In this sense, it is perhaps 
both, surprizing and to the credit of the educational system that so few youths 
from among this disadvantaged sector of the population ultimately do drop out, 
and that they tend to do so in larger numbers only after the age of 15. 

At the risk of drawing premature inferences, let us attempt to draw a 
preliminary profile of our population. We are dealing with children from 
uniformly disadvantaged economic and social background, with frequent 
functional and psychological disruptive patterns in their nuclear families. 
These children are sometimes abused and exploited, and more often than not 
disregarded and rejected by their families. The ensuing dynamics put them at 
a severe disadvantage at school, which may later culminate in complete 
dropout. The potential candidate for rehabilitative intervention, then, is an 
adolescent boy or girl who is alienated from the traditional schooling system, 
has neither the motiviation nor the capacifty to reenter it, and in the 
prolonged process of dropout (starting with cemporary absences) is far behind 
his or her age cohort in intellectual development and knowledge (e.g. , the 
substantial rate or functional illiterary in this population). This is only 
one (albeit significant) set of problems that plague this segment of youths; 
it is raised here in more detail as all these problems have relatively 
clear-out implications for the rehabilitation system. From the point of view 



As we shall see below, he does not as easily dismiss the status 
attainment objectives of education. This, in fact, is one of the few 
remaining normative constraints that make intervention possible. 
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ot intellectual development, this implies that rehabilitation and treatment 
means, among other things, to restart the youth at his own CArrent level of 
ability; to carry his own potential as far as it can possibly go;* and to 
refrain from rewrapping the methods of formal education in different paper. 
We will return to these points in our model of effective treatment programs to 
be sketched at the end of this chapter. 

Eaotioaal insecurity . So far we have emphasized the ramifications of 
the early socialization experiences of this population on educational 
achievements and careers. One has to be no sage to recognize that these same 
experiences, and in particular the disfunctional structure and dynamics of the 
youths' underpriviliged nuclear families, may have significant and 
long-lasting impacts as well. I am not a psychologist by training or by 
inclination; but a few general observations may well be in order. 

Anyone who has ever worked with disattached youths in a more or less 
stfucT;uFedTrogfi^ constant and frequent 

interaction between staff and participants), must surely recognize the 
following two scenarios: 

1. A youth who usually functions adequately starts to evince 
disruptive behavior, a sharp decline^in^perf orma^ or eyen^drqp^s^ou^t. o£,the. 
program. After some prodding it is discovered that this dete rior ation is 
correlated with a severely disruptive family event: an alcoholic father may 
have, returned home (or a healthy father may have abandoned home, for that 
matter), a brother may have been %usted** for armed robbery or^ sister for 

* Which may be as much as university studies, as one of the programs^ 

studied indicates; or as little as a shop apprenticeship, if this is what 
corresponds to the youth's motivation and ability. 
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prostitution, the youth himself may have been induced to partake in a criminal 
act, the youth or his siblings may have been sexually or physically abused at 
home, the family's economic condition may have deteriorated, etc.; the list 
is endless. The program may or may not have the capacity to cope with such 
problems either at the level of family intervention or at the level of the 
rndividual youth - though I suspect that many programs in fact lack such a 
capacity. The point is that these are not the problems prevalent among the 
average high school population - not in severity, nor in frequency or 
repeatability, nor in the proportion of the population affected at any time. 
Consequently, a modus operandus must be found whereby the program is able to 
cope with such problems on a continuous, rational and effective level.* 
Unless such a treatment component in fact exists in the rehabilitation 
program, whatever educational and intellectual gains have been made in the 
course oj the youthlg^parXici " * 

2. Our second scenario is undoubtedly equally well-known. It is a 
very common observation that program participants, especially shortly after 
intake and during the troublesome and regressive periods covered in scenario 
1, relate to their counsellors and other treatment personnel in an almost^ 
dialectical fashion. On the one hand, the counsellor is a figure of formal 
and external authority to be wary of, to cooperate as little as possible with, 
and to exclude. On the other hand, this same counsellor is someone to look up 
to, to emulate, perhaps to admire and trust - in short, a hopefully positive 



This does not necessarly imply that individual treatment must be provided 
to each youth, or that any type of "in-depth analysis" is called for. 
Group methods and behavioral techniques may often suffice. 
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role model.* The psychological sources of this dialectic seem obvious - it 
expresses the constant dilemma between external authority and individual 
needs, between trust and distrust, between the adolescent and the adult world 
between the youth's own subcultural values and priorities and those more 
widely accepted and adhered to; perhaps ultimately, it is the youth's attempt 
to find a father (or mother) substitute. 

Now, these are by and largfi truisms which are known to and accepted by 
most rehabilit^ajtion .programs;. .the widespread -employment of youth counsellors 
and equivalent functions is predicated on similar assumptions regarding the 
social psychological import of this role in participants' lives. However, I 
would submit that the appropriate conceptualization and its effective 
translation into practice are still amiss. Given the counsellor's crucial 
r o i e_in„^the_yAu.t hls_p5 y ch ^ 

sufficient manpower attracted? Are these individuals adequately trained? Are 
they given enough resources and time to cope with youths' problems? Are they 
sufficiently familiar with youths' background and families to intervene 
effectively? Is their performance monitored? 

The answer to this and similar questions is a qualified yes in some 
cases, and an unfortunate no in many others. Again, the point here is not to 
make specific recommendations regarding any single type of rehabilitation 
program that might prove effective. Rather, I wish to emphasise that to the 
extent that such a program has to reengage participants in an education 
process that would permit them to bring their potentials to fruition, it is 



* In the best of cases, the counsellor may fulfill a third role - that of i 
friend . 
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similarly crucial to attend to their emotional needs. The absence of any one 
of these two components (as well as of the others to be reviewed below) would 
'probably render the most well-intended effort futile, 

Socltil support . Os^er 50 ye^r of sociological and social 
psychological research have established quite convincingly that our immediate 
social environment, and particularly our peers , exert a significant influence 
on our thoughts, feelings and oehavior^. This is espe.tially true. during the 
formative years of adolescence, when peer groups often come to occupy many of 
the.socialization- functions of the nuclear family, and tend to become the most 
meaningful group of reference in :the youth^s life space. More often than not, 
this may be regarded as a beneficial process; but in the experience of many 
disattached youths, peer groups exert a negative influence, since they tend to 
reinforce prevailing patterns of alienation, truancy, anti-normative 
subcultures, at-d /arious forms of anti-social behavior* These adverse 
influences reinforce already preexisting patterns established by family 
members and by older age cohorts in the neighborhood, and are in turn 
reinforced by them. In the face -of such- peer^ group pressures, any attempt at 
rehabilitation and treatment, is xisky at best , and impossible in the worst 
cases. 

Most rehabilitation officials, staff and program administors are fully 
cognizant of t;he dangers of the non-conformist peer groups and of subcultures 
which dominate the youth^s neighborhood; this does not necessarily means, 
however, that they know how to cope with the resultant problems. Some types 
of community programs - also represented by a few of the Youth Advancement 
Units in this study - rely on the existence of such groups or gangs for 

recruitment, and continue to do so despite considerable criticism. Whatever 
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the drawbacks of this method may be, one must admit that the idea of shifting 
the unit of treatment from the individual youth to his peer group as a whole 
is at, the very least, intriguing. However, there is no evidence, either in 
the present study or elsewhere, that this conception is any more effective 
than other modes of treatment. 

Perhaps the most obvioiis_and^radical-mei:hod^ of reacting to the 
potentially disruptive influence of the youth's peer group on his advancement 
is to remove him physically from his original social environment. As noted 
earlier in this report, this mode of institutional education and 
rehabilitation is particularly prevalent in Israel, although it is not 
necessarily or even predominantly based on the notion of separating between 
the youth and his peers.* 

The institutional alternative is not only radical and obvious, but also 
potentially powerful in more than one way. Residential centers are 
undoubtedly potent socialization and resocialization environments, a feature 
which is due at least in part to their ability to sever the youth's relations 
with disruptive community forces, and to their capacity to neutralize or at 
least minimize disruptions from within the institution. But all this potency 
is accompanied by distinct risks: the best {institutions are in the constant 
danger of beoming detached refuges - "hothouses" after which graduating 
youths, not unlike removed plants, find it difficult to adjust to outside 
realities. Relying once again on sociological analysis, youths in such 
institutions learn to cope with internal demands under conditions of extended 

* Parents' fragile economic, emotional and social conditionj the youth's 
special need for emotional and other support, and the removal of 

disruptive elements from society are among the other prevalent rationales 
^ of institutionalization. 
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support systems; but they do not necessarily learn how to manage conflict, 
competition, external demands, etc. in the "real world". Under the worst 
scenario, these centers represent Goffman's (1957) notion of "total 
institufion" in its extreme: a place that obliterates the inmate's sense of 
individuality and privacy, depresses his expressions of selfhood, and often 
leads to even greater alienation, and hatred and behavioral disturbances than 
the system (e.g., schools) that rejected the youth in the first place. I 
suspect that one type of program studied here - Youth Protection Agency 
institutions - comes dangerously close to this prototype of total institutions 

Most institutions undoubtedly fall in - between these two extremes. 
However, there is no tested method to ensure the youth's preparation for the 
"outside world", while at the same time avoiding the risks of 
institutionalization. This does not mean that residential rehabilitation 
centers are necessarily unqualified to perform this task; it does mean that 
serious risks are involved, and that these risks make it worthwhile to examine 
alternatives. The basic question is whether it is possible to dissassociate 
the youth, from the disruptive influence of his peer group without removing him 
physically from his home and neighborhood, and without creating a total 
enyironjnent. The answer, I believe, is a qualified yes, provided that 
positivfe peer group and role model alternatives are created within the context 
of the rehabilitation program. Again, we shall have more to say about this 
toward the end of this chapter. 

Opportunity structures . The principal objective of any treaLtjmej^^^^ 
rehabilitation program for disattached youths is to aid their reentry into the 
normative social system. One component of this system, and certainly not a 
marginal one, is the labor market. It follows that these programs are 
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charged, among other things, to prepare participants either for the labor 
market itself, or for formal education and training programs that certify 
graduates for a profes sion* There are at least four basic requirements for an 
adequate preparation for the labor market or for vocational courses: the 
inculcation of appropriate work values and habits; the transmission of basic 
and more ad^'^'nced skills (e.g., language proficiency, fundamental aspects of 
modern teci v ,y , etc.); acquaintance with the relevant portion of the actual 
labor market (e.g., industrial plants); and active aid in the transition from 
the protected environment of the program into, e.g. , that of vocational 
training with agemates who are not similarly disadvantaged. 

All this may look simple, but it is not. To the best of my knowledge, 
there is not a single program among those studied that meets all these 
requirements; some fail completely in this respect. The difficulty lies not 
only with the translation of these principles into practice, but also with 
some of the basic assumptions our society as a whole (and consequently also 
the rehabilitation system) hold about ^.hese youths. 

We have noted earlier that disattached youths, -^s a result of a series of 
experiences and conditions, lacU the ability to gain adequate achievements in 
the formal education system. Since we live in a society in which formal 
credentials are imperative to attainment (socially and in particular 
occupationally ) , it appears that "falling behind" and "dropping out" preclude 
most normative accomplishments in the labor market. At face value, and 
assuming that most youths do not possess the motivation to force themselves 
back into the system, three principal options remain: to remain outside the 
-labor market, or to do,;seasonal work > .which perpetuates the youth's fnarginality 
and leaves him in the position of becoming the second or even third generation 
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d^f'^hardsHiy;: to f i^^^^ subsistance , which -has. obvious and 

severe implications for both the individual and society; and to become a minor 
entrepreneur, which may be a reasonable path toward attainment and income, but 
is relatively rare and does not necessarily correspond to the youth's 
potential • 

The youth's potential, in addition to his aspirations (at least those 
that are realistic) are really at the core of this matter. The youth's 
intellectual and emotional development may be stunted by his background; but 
there is little doubt that his educational and vocational aspirations remain 
closely tied to those of the general population (e.g., Gottlieb, 1985 for 
evidence; Merton's (1957) distinction between means and ends is certainly 
relevant here); and there must be some doubt that the youth's current (lack 
of) achievements is totally determinate of his future ability to achieve under 
more benign circumstances. In other words, it is questionable whether the 
youth's present condition is necessarily indicative of his real potential • 

I believe that the failure to comprehened the implications of the gap 
between what the youth has achieved and what he can achieve is one of the 
principal failures of the rehabilitation system* We would hardly expect a 
16-year old, functionally illiterate, emotionally and behaviorally disturbed 
dropout adolescent to embark on a career of neuro-surgery , or to become a 
university professor. However, we do expect many of these youths to have the 
potential of retracing some of their missteps, and to gain certification to 
enter a relatively prestigious (certainly compared to their background), 
well^remunerated, statisfying profession* These occupations are thought of as 
belonging to the primary labor market as opposed to secondary labor market 

jobs (e*g*, Freedman, 1976; Doeringer & Piore, 1971) which are underpaid, lack 
avenues of advancement and tenure, entail environmental risks, etc* 



i-^ unfortunate fact that most rehabilitation programs do not 
diagnose-the vocational capacities and preferences of participants, and do not 
provide meaningful and certified training or prepare the youth to enter such 
training* If they do provide such preparatory courses, they are usually 
directed at producing 'V/^iter bearers and woodcutters" who may anticipate a 
life-long career in the secondary labor market* The failure to diagnose the 
youth's potential and then support and assist him in realizing it is, in my 
opinic.4, a crucial factor in the overall failure of these programs. If 
rehabilitation programs fair to foster the youth's recognition and attainment 
of his aspirations in such a central area of life as work careers - and these 
aspirations are one of the few remaining links between the youth and the 
normative social structure - there is little reason to expect that he will 
take the program seriously, or that the program will induce real and 
long-lasting change. 

Requireineats from an effective rehabilitation program . It is quite 
conceivable that many readers , more experienced in day-to-day work with 
disattached youths than I can claim to be, will find the preceding analytic 
discussion amiss. I would prefer to view this discussion as a preliminary 
basis for evaluating and changing existent programs, and perhaps as prefatory 
guideline for the planning of new ones - rather than as a fully integrated 
theoretical or explanatory system. Nonetheless, it may be worthwhile to 
devote the remainder of this chapter to an examination of some of the 
practical implications of the preceding discussion. 

In considering the promotion of youths intellectual development, we 
should probably be concerned witK style Cor me thod-)- as well as with 
substance. The issue of the knowledge that should be transmitted (i.e. , 
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substance) is in part a simple one: as many of these youths have either not 




^ _ 


acquired or already forfeited basic knowledge in areas such as reading. 




'J 


writing and arithmetic, and as there can be little doubt that these are 






fundamental requirements for advancement in any further academic studies or 






for the preparation for and entry into most jobs, deficiencies in these areas 






must be compensated for. Beyond this obvious point, however, things are open 
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to debate. Given that relatively a short-term rehabilitation program. 
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commencing in the midst of adolescence, can hardly be expected to compensate 






for all the subjects in the average high school curriculum, and assuming that 
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this may not be necessary or relevant for most youths who will shortly look 






for vocational certification rather than tor high school diplomas, a series of 
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rational choices have to be made. A clear pedagogic conception of what the 






prevailing needs of this population are and how to meet them are a natural 






prerequisite for such choices; and I doubt that most rehabilitation programs 
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are presently driven by such a conception. 






I prefer to leave the development of such a conception to experts greater 






than myself; but we may propose three general principles that should guide the 
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development of a leaning cirriculum for disattached youths. First, many of 






these adolescents lack fundamental skills required to interact with their 






immediate and extended environment - getting on the right bus, negotiating 






with a government clerk, filling out a job application , knowing anything about 






the prevention of pregnancy, understanding their country*s geography. 
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political and social system, etc. Compensating for these deficiencies is as 






critical as teaching reading and writing skills. Second, and granted that 






most of these youths will enter the labor market within one or two years. 
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""basic "Training in modern technology seems to be called for. Third - and this 
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is more clearly related to the treatment component of the program - the 
curriculum should foster creative and constructive self-expression - via 
music, art, creative workshops, volunteer activities, etc. Beyond these 
general tenets, curriculum development may well have to be tailored to the 
specific needs of individual youths. 

As noted, promotion of the intellectual development of this population 
may be contingent on style as much as on substance. One of the principal 
failures of the school system from which these youths have dropped out is the 
total lack of concordance between their inclinations and the dominant methods 
of teaching - and in particular, frontal instruction to large classes, and the 
implicit or explicit element of competition* It stands to reason that youths 
who have distanced themselves from these methods will refuse to expose 
themselves again; and if they do, that they will experience repeated failure* 

There is little doubt that frontal instruction and a highly competitive 
environment are not conducive to the learning process of most groups; and yet, 
there is no obvious alternative* As a preliminary suggestion, consider the 
advantages of computerized learning** The use of computers in the learning 
process has at least five advantages that are of particular importance for the 
population examined here: It serves as a temptation for the youth to "try 
again", especially when the computer is introduced carefully and gradually so 
as to prevent anxiety; it serves as a status symbol, which differentiates the 



The idea of using personal computers to facilitate the learning process 
of disattached youths was originally developed in the course of a novel 
project to serve this population, initiated by the JDC* The use of 
computers for these purposesL^is. .cer.tainly-no t the^ only feasible 
alternative* It does., however, demonstrate quite clearly what the basic 
prerequisites of an effective learning process are* Several of the other 

proposition to be discussed below are also a product of the JDC planning 
and develoiMnent team of which I am a member* 
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youth from his peers, and also may motivate some to join the program; it 
facilitates individual instruction methods through which many of the relevant 
taks (e.g., checking answers, introducing the next stage) are transferred from 
the -overworked teacher to a machine; it provides instantaneous gratification, 
reinforcement and feedback, a feature which is tailored precisely to this 
population's needs; and it permits progress at an individual pace, with 
virtually endless possibilities of repeat performance and branching" into 
subsidiary tasks - which removes the element of competition. Computers also 
have a number of disadvantages - not the least of which is their cost - but 
the principles which justify their use are, I believe, valid as a rule. 

In sum, what is suggested here is that curricula for programs serving 
disattached youths should be based on methods that motivate them to reinitiate 
their studies and which keep their interest, and on contents that are relevant 
to their specific needs. It may or may not be the case that in the long run 
more remote topics for study and more traditional methods of learning can be 
introduced. 

I have already disclaimed specific knowledge of treatment requirements 
and methods that may suit the needs and problems of this population. However, 
beyond the self-evident point that such treatment should avoid 
psychoanalytic-type methods and rely instead on techniques which ensure both 
rapid and lasting attitudinal and behavioral change, two additional points 
deserve mention; both combine two of the central program dimensions (treatment 
and social support) raised in the earlier discussion. 

^I 'suspKBct that most extant rehabilitation programs underestimate the 

importance of the youth's social environment in facilitating or (probably more 
often) preventing his progress. If this accusation is false in theory, it is 
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certainly applicable in practice; and this aspect is certainly amiss in 
community programs which engage participants for a limited number of hours and 
discharge them back into their homes and communities. 

The two most crucial agents in the adolescent's life at this stage are 
his family and his peer group. If the program is residentially - based, the 
peer group *s influence may or may not diminish; problems related to the 
youth's relations with his family are most certainly "imported" into the 
institution, and will continue to impede effective rehabilitation. These 
problems are likely to multiply in the community, where participants continue 
to reside with their families and to "hang out" with their friends. 

One conceivable (and probably prevalent) reaction to these concerns might 
be that most programs are neither charged with nor able to treat anyone but 
the individual participant; therefore, the most that may be expected from 
program staff is to discuss these issues with the youth, perhaps to invite 
parents once or twice a year to get acquainted, and in the most extreme cases 
to perform sporadic home visits or to refer family members to other social 
service agencies. These methods are relatively effortless, but in all 
probability also futile; and the notion that no realistic alternatives are 
available is disputable. 

There now exist a number of techniques of family therapy which 
concentrate on the diagnosis and treatment of structural and interactional 
problems within the family unit - all this in the course of relatively 
short-term contact '(e^g., Minuchin, 1974; Minuchin & Fishman, 1981). Many of 
these techniques concentrate on one focal family member (i.e., the youth in 
our case), in an attempt to resolve crisi^ situations that specifically affect 
his functioning. These methods have even produced documented achievements 
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with lower-class families in slum areas (Minuchin et al., 1967), While it is 
not entirely clear whether these techniques can be applied on a large - scale 
basis (e.g., limitations of trained manpower, cost, etc.), a number of Israeli 
therapists are well-versed in them and should be consulted. 

The problem of neutralizing the harmful* influence of peer groups is 
perhaps more elusive, but not necessary insolvable. The basic challenge is to 
create an alternative to the youth's membership in such groups; the most 
natural solution appears to be to create and then reinforce such an 
alternative via the group of peers within the program itself, li the program 
as a whole ir successful, and if counsellors manage to gain some control over 
the group's structure, leadership, interactions and activities, it is not 
unlikely that such a group will develop alternative norms and commitments, and 
become a positive substitute for the neighborhood gang. It may even become 
the peer group with which the youth will associate outside the framwork of the 
program as well. Moreover, concentration on group-centered activities may 
have additional therapeutic value which could not be realized otherwise. 

Finally, let us examine the implications of the -notion of "opportunity 
structures". As our target population is several lengths behind everyone else 
in realizing its potential and in exploiting relevant and real social 
opportunities, any rehabilitation program will have to do more than advancitig 
participants to a minimal level of proficiency, and then sending them out to 
care for themselves. Beyond the basic requirements of intellectual 
development discussed above, any real attempt to improve the youth's social 
and occupational opportunities should probably entail the following 
ingredients: (1) an advanced diagnostic system to delineate the youth's 
academic potential and vocational inclinations and skills; (2) an education 
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and training program that is geared toward realizing the youth's potential. 
As no rehabilitation program can possibly operate the whole range of academic 
and vocational courses necessary to complement participants' needs, measures 
should be taken to ensure that they acquire the necessary skills and habits to 
enter other schools, courses, etc, - rather than providing them with minimal 
and usually terminal training for lov-level occupations, as is the case now in 
most programs; (3) active assistance in the youth's search for schooling, 
vocational training or a job following his graduation from the program; this 
may require formal institutional arrangements with schools and industry; and 
(4) follow-up of the youth's success in adjusting to these normative 
frameworks • 

It naay well be that the elements of an ideal rehabilitation program for 
disattached youths' outlined here are unattainable in the short run, either in 
their entirety or even in part. It is an unfortunate fact that all existing 
rehabilitation programs operate under serious constraints of funding and a 
lack of trained manpower, which render the implementation of these principles 
difficult at best. On the other hand, it is also evident that many of these 
programs tend to function on the basis of inertia, resisting meaningful change 
even in the face of failure, and making little of any use of the more recent 
knowledge accumulated in the Social Sciences. I suspect that the discouraging 
findings from the present study are attributable less to the irreversibility 
of the adverse careers of this group of adolescents, or even to the presumed 
methodological deficiencies of this research. Rather, this study joins a 
considerable line of research which proves virtually all types of 
rehabilitation programs for this population to be ineffective. Most of these 

programs, and certainly nearly all of those examined here, have failed to 
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implement the rather common-sensical but basic suggestions presented in this 
chapter* 1 hope that this^dox^ument will at least serve to provoke discussion, 
and to raise our awareness of these youths' plight, of its social 
implications, and of the pragmatic possibilities of changing this reality by 
planned and multi-level intervention* 
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